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EDITORIAL 
CE 


CHILDREN AT THE FILMS 








British children spend roughly the same amount of time in English lessons 
and at the cinema: that is one way of stating a part of the problem that 
schools must now deal with. Many of the advantages are on the side of the 
cinema: school attendance is compulsory, whereas children go to the cinema 
of their own will; education is in general not thought worth paying for 
(except indirectly and under compulsion, through taxes), whereas nearly 
all children can raise the money for the cinema; and extra school work is 
a standard punishment, whereas an extra filma show would be seen as a 
reward. ‘A child who is compelled to start school at five deserves its weekly 
fun at these exhibitions,’ writes the Hon. Mrs. Robert Bower,! and most 
children would strongly agree. 

Once every week, on the average, the children go; country children only 
less than town children, and the poorer more than the richer. For every 
child who goes less than once a week there is another who goes twice, three 
times or even oftener—though these are plainly a separate problem. Children 
have already formed the habit in their primary schools; it becomes something 
like a compulsion during their formative years from twelve to twenty; and 
it subsides only gradually as they take on family and other responsibilities. 
So urgent is the need that for children in Jewish districts, deprived of their 
Saturday special, the Interdepartmental Committee has recommended a 
Sunday special.? 

Plainly, this is serious competition for the English teacher who, when not 
teaching grammar, is trying to show that the great English writers still have 
something valuable to offer. 

There is, of course, nothing new in entertainment; what is new is the 
existence of a large-scale entertainment industry. A film is not produced 
for the same reason as Sir Patrick Spens, that a community had energy to 


1 Children in the Cinema, by the Hon. Mrs. Robert Bower, R. H. Johns Ltd., 46 
Commercial Street, Newport, Mon. Is. 

* The Report of the Departmental Committee on Children and the Cinema, Cmd. 
7945, 3s. (The Hon. Mrs. Bower, a member of this committce, published separately her 
Children in the Cinema, which summarizes the Committee’s findings and especially her 
own conclusions.) 
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spare and the taste to make this use of it. It is produced for the same reason 
as cars and safety matches, that somebody makes his living so and can do 
it in a big way. An industry addressed to people’s minds is in a very special 
position. The makers of films, however, have few formal obligations they 
do not share with the makers of cars and safety matches. For the rest they are 
responsible to their own consciences and little else. Where capital commit- 
ments are so heavy, and where there are such possibilities of profit, there 
must be considerable temptation to ignore the special responsibility. And if 
the minds to be entertained are young and unformed, the dangers are all the 
greater.! These dangers are not a figment of the highbrow imagination. The 
foreword to the Hulton Child Readership Survey (1950) makes this quite 
clear: 

Eagle has proved to be more than a comic, and has become a valuable medium for 
advertisers who wish to reach the market of the future by appealing to a younger 
generation while it is still in its formative years. 

Films, in short, have the same incentive to make cheap appeals as advertising, 
sponsored broadcasting and the penny papers. 

Judged by these standards, films come off quite well, it must be admitted. 
Thus American films on the whole seem to compare favourably with Ameri- 
can advertising. The advertising suggests that sex, power and possession are 
the cultural ultimates. There are, of course, films that repeat the formula, 
but there are a good many that do not. With no guide but the sound of the 
title (e.g. Dark Corner, For Heaven’s Sake, and If Only You Could Cook) one 
has an appreciable chance of hitting on a tolerable film—witty, consistent, 
technically efficient, and making its appeal at several levels without much 
offence at any. English films, too, include an increasing number that are 
harmless and genuinely amusing (such as Whiskey Galore) and a few that 
contain the germ of a serious idea (such as Passport to Fame and The Magnet). 
And such foreign films as find their way into this country include a large 
proportion that are admirable. Film-goers prepared to take the trouble of 
memorizing the names of a few directors have a good chance of finding 
intelligent entertainment when they want it—more chance, probably, than 

1 ‘Considering the commercial structure of the film industry and the tendency for the 
quality of films to be standardized, like every other form of mass culture, at or near the 
middle of the diamond, we can at least say that their general influence is to weaken the 
standards previously set by the small highly educated class, and to make an unknown 
percentage of adolescents satisfied with imaginative experiences much below the best of 
which they are capable.’ Page 139, Reading, Film and Radio Tastes of High School Boys 
and Girls, by W. J. Scott, O.U.P., tos. This book is the outcome of a piece of research 
sponsored by the New Zealand Council for Educational Research. It contains not only 
the usual tables of statistics, but also a lively commentary on their meaning and implica- 
tions, 
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in comparable fields. Commercial radio and circulating libraries, for instance, 
have less to offer. 

Unfortunately the children mostly do not choose their films, even by 
such elementary means; they just go. Well over half the children questioned 
by the Social Survey investigators went always to the same cinema, and well 
over half could not remember any film they had disliked.1 Thus the con- 
clusion that some films are better than one might expect is not enough. It 
is the general run of films that must be considered, and judged by serious 
standards they compel a different conclusion. 

The standards referred to are those accepted in literature and the arts— 
standards by which Jane Austen, Vaughan Williams and Constable are seen 
to have great importance, and by which Hood, Gilbert and Sullivan and 
Alma Tadema are seen to have little or none. (If it be objected that these are 
unrealistic standards by which to judge popular entertainment, then the 
reply is that the better ballads and folk-songs, which are popular almost by 
definition, rank high by these very standards.) All too many films, when 
judged by these standards, are seen to be valueless and indeed harmful. It is 
not merely a matter of the encouragement of juvenile delinquency, serious 
as any such encouragement would be. There seems to be very little evidence 
of any direct connection between films and crime; it is even possible that 
some potential delinquents keep clear of open trouble through the vicarious 
satisfactions they obtain from cowboy and gangster films. In the less subtle 
matters children seem to have a healthy instinctive taste for what they need, 
and there are refreshing discrepancies between what they want and what 
their parents want them to want. (Parents rate Disney high, children much 
lower, according to the Survey.) 

The main danger is of a more insidious kind. Quite apart from keeping 
clear of criminal behaviour, children have to pick up from somewhere their 
notions of better and worse, of right and wrong; their standards of value in 
the affairs of body, soul and spirit; the assumptions—largely unconscious— 
on which all their living will be based. Through many centuries of English 
history there have been two main sources of such notions. On the one hand, 
tradition—the accumulated empirical knowledge of what acts and habits 
will lead to fulfilment and what others to frustration; on the other hand, the 
contribution of individuals—writers, artists, prelates and the like—whose 
claims to attention were outstanding gifts, study and discipline. (The trans- 
lators of the Authorized Version are a clear instance.) Neither tradition nor 
individuals were infallible, but they deserv: a respect that cannot be earned 
through success in the entertainment industry. It is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence when St. Francis and St. Dorothea, both of whom stand for ideas and 
1 Children and the Cinema, by J. C.Ward (Social Survey), Central Office of Information. 
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attitudes of timeless value, yield place to a shifting hagiology of toughs and 
floozies; when the legend of Snow White and her dwarfs is rubberized and 
devitalized in film cartoons; when exquisite songs like The Seeds of Love are 
ousted by Put Another Nickel In (one of the Editorial Board recently talked 
with a small girl who said she knew no other); or when the verbal currency 
backed by real experience (for instance, ‘Let sleeping dogs lie’) is debased 
into such tags as ‘I couldn’t care less’. Far too many films appeal to, and 
therefore encourage, mere prejudice, snobbery, smugness, fear of uncon- 
formity, sensationalism and plain brutality. Children attending these films 
frequently and uncritically may well come to believe that there is nothing 
worth striving for beyond fame, fur coats and pugilistic skill—especially if 
some sanctimonious nonsense is thrown in to allay further questioning. 

Cinema clubs were formed in order to protect children from at any rate 
some of the dangers of films. Parents, it seems, send their children to keep 
them away from traffic and out of mischief, and in the belief that the films 
shown are specially selected. Mary Parnaby and Maurice Woodhouse! give 
an interesting account of a representative club. It seems that the ritual starts 
with community singing so raucous that the investigators feared damage 
to the children’s voices. Besides the National Anthem the singing includes 
the Club Song which had (until protest led to an alteration) the lines: 


We're a hundred thousand strong, 
How can we all be wrong? 


Next comes the following remarkable derivative of The Lord’s Prayer and 
the Ten Commandments: 


I promise to tell the truth, to help others and to obey my parents. 

I promise to be thoughtful of old folk, to be kind to animals, and always to 
play the game. 

I promise to try and make this great country of ours a better place to live in. 


Then there are slides aiming to give moral and social instruction (e.g. “We 
are going to Sunday school tomorrow. Are you?’—always greeted with 
more derision than anything else in the entire programme). Last comes the 
real business, in which the characters may or may not have Sunday-school 
manners, may or may not be telling the truth and playing the game, may or 
may not be ameliorating this great country of theirs. Morals are learned by 
example, not by precept, and we have every sympathy with the conviction 
of Parnaby and Woodhouse that ‘the indirect teaching of the film has more 
influence on the children’s behaviour than the direct teaching of the slides. 









1 Children’s Cinema Clubs, by Mary C. Parnaby and Maurice T. Woodhouse (March 
1947), published by the British Film Institute, 4 Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1. 
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The influence of the film industry will be acceptable only when all the 
people who gravitate towards the critical positions in it are people qualified 
by endowment and experience to be cultural leaders. It is not easy to imagine 
how that could come about; certainly control by the State is no guarantee 
of a solution, as is shown by the decline of Russian films after the first decade. 
There are, however, enough good and successful films already to justify 
reasonable hope. 

Granted that film production is and will remain an industry, it is not un- 
reasonable to hope for an increasing supply of films of these types: first, 
news films as free of bias and as reasonable in the distribution of stress as the 
B.B.C. bulletins; second, general interest films giving the stay-at-home 
citizen some of the advantages of the mobility of the camera (there are already 
many excellent films of this kind, though some are spoiled by the cheap 
pseudo-sophistication of the commentary); third, documentaries that say 
in ten minutes what could not otherwise be said so efficiently at all, instead of 
what could be said in one brief sentence; fourth, insubstantial story-films 
with wit, humour, excitement and attitudes that one can respect, even if 
one is grown-up and only slightly stupid; fifth, some more ambitious studies 
exploring particular ideas and situations; and sixth, occasional major state- 
ments—or is the film inherently incapable of work like that of Lawrence 
and Picasso ? 

These, however, are matters about which the teacher as such can do little. 
Is he then to throw in the sponge? A little at least can be done. If many films 
are bad, some are less so and an appreciable number are good. Anything 
that encourages a more critical choice (or, indeed, any choice at all) is a gain. 

Four suggestions may be made. 

(2) Schools that have a projector can form film societies. They can be 
run largely or wholly by pupils, and apart from the loan of equipment and 
aroom no subsidy is needed. If the selection of films for showing is made 
by the members, and not merely by a committee, pupils are led to consider 
what they seek in a film, instead of taking whatever comes. 

(b) The Film Guide to be issued by the British Film Institute may prove 
helpful. It is to consist of a monthly sheet that can be divided into strips, 
each dealing with one film. Some information is given about those respon- 
sible for the film (including the man who matters above all others, the 
director), a very brief indication of the subject-matter, and some stimulating 
comments and questions that do not imply the proper line to take. A com- 
mittee of children could be given the job of dissecting the sheets, filing them, 
and keeping posted always the strips referring to films currently available 
in the district. The sheets are especially devised for youth clubs and secondary 
schools, and if the first sample is typical they should help considerably. 
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(c) A secondary school headmaster described at The Use of English Con- 
ference how he arranged group visits of his pupils to a local cinema, asked 
them to write criticisms of the films, and posted the best reviews where they 
could be consulted by other pupils. This scheme is plainly open to many 
variations. 

(d) Another secondary school headmaster has described! a project he 
carried out with classes of sixteen- to seventeen-year-olds in a day continua- 
tion school, based on the documentary film Cyprus is an Island. The project 
involved a detailed analysis of this film and its commentary with the help 
of the full shooting script which was included in a book about the film. 
(We Made a Film in Cyprus, by Laurie Lee, Scriptwriter, and Ralph Keene, 


Producer and Director, Longmans.) 


1 In DISCUSSION No. 17, Bureau of Current Affairs, price 9d. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


At this moment of rising prices (for instance, paper went up approximately 33 per 
cent in February and a further 20 per cent in April), the price of The Use of English 
is also going up. With this issue it will cost 3s. 3d. or 12s. 6d. a year post free. 

However, unlike other rising prices, the purpose of this increase is mainly to enable 
us to increase the size of the publication itself; this, readers may have noticed, is a 
considerably enlarged issue. We have decided on this for two reasons: because we 
have always more material in hand than we can fit into our present number of pages; 
and because we want to extend our range to include regularly the Primary school, 
in which so much lively and experimental work is going on. Thus the next issue will 
include an article by James Reeves entitled Poetry at the Primary Stage. 

The price of the Reading Sheets is also going up to 1s. 6d. a dozen, or 4s. 6d. a 
dozen for four issues. This is to cover the cost of including contemporary writing 
among the examples, for which payment is due as it is copyright. 

We hope these increases will also enable us to meet any further rise in the cost of 
paper without passing it on to subscribers. 
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THE MAKING OF TEXT-BOOKS 
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by 
A TEXT-BOOK MAKER 


The writer of this article is the Senior English Master in a Gram- 
mar School. He has written and edited a number of text-books. 


AN EDITORIAL in an earlier issue of THE USE OF ENGLISH pointed out how 
unsatisfactory was the content of many text-books, particularly those pub- 
lished for use in grammar schools. If we would know more about the cir- 
cumstances in which such books are written we ought, I suppose, to apply 
to the publishers; but we should probably apply in vain, for it is unlikely 
that any publisher will ever reveal the secrets of his mystery. However, there 
are other sources of information; and from conversations with the travellers 
who visit our schools, from scrutiny of the publicity matter they bring with 
them, and from an examination of the books themselves, we can form at 
least a general idea of why most text-books are not what we would have 
them be. 

It is worth noticing, to begin with, that the majority of class-books are 
written or edited by school teachers. Of course, there are others engaged in 
this sort of work: university professors, school inspectors, lecturers in the 
various colleges, novelists, and free-lance journalists. The author of one suc- 
cessful series of composition books is said to be also a traveller for the firm 
which publishes it. But these others are in a minority; and it is probable 
that the educational publisher, all things being equal, prefers that the author 
of his text-books shall be also a teacher. And there is good reason for this 
preference; though not, indeed, the reason which the teacher himself might 
like to give—that he, more than anyone else, knows the real needs of the 
child. In point of fact, the special value of the teacher-author is that he, 
more than anyone else, knows the real needs of the teacher. The publisher 
does not forget that it is the teacher who inspects the specimen copies, his 
hand which writes the requisition list—that it is the teacher, not the child, 
who is the publisher’s real ‘public’. 

The publisher, then, fegls safest with a teacher-author, and he chooses 
him with care. But he does not necessarily choose a very extraordinary 
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person. The writer of text-books is not always a ‘literary man’; usually he 
has never written anything else besides text-books; his exceptionally close 
acquaintance with figures of speech has not imparted to his style any special 
vitality or grace; and when he ventures on the writing of a piece of connected 
English—which is often only in the preface of his book—he frequently gives 
the impression of awkwardness and of some constraint. Yet he is undoubtedly 
the right man for the job: ordinary he may be, but who better than the 
ordinary teacher is likely to know what the ordinary teacher wants? 

And what does the ordinary teacher want? His wants may be stated briefly. 
In a grammar and composition book he expects to find a large number of 
questions requiring ‘black or white’ answers—exercises of a type easily 
marked, and not too unfamiliar to himself or too exacting for his pupils. 
Unlike the best specialist teacher—who always regards the practice of small 
skills as subordinate to the work of free composition, and indeed of little 
importance except in so far as it can be related to that work—he looks upon 
the various exercises in grammar, punctuation and vocabulary as ends in 
themselves. He prefers clause-analysis to sentence-building :! the latter exer- 
cise may be worked in several ways, the former in but one. He requires little 
help with the composition lesson, for he seldom gives one; what he does 
expect is a long list of subjects from which the composition ‘prep’ can be 
chosen. Even that list is sometimes superfluous. A boy of eleven (taught, it 
is true, by a non-specialist teacher) admitted towards the end of his first term 
in a grammar school that, while he had worked a great many mechanical 
exercises, he had done but one piece of free composition—the writing of a 
business letter. “And I lost most of my marks because I hadn’t put the firm’s 
name at the top.’ 

In an anthology of poems or prose-extracts the ordinary teacher looks for 
material that has been familiar to him since his own schooldays, for he cannot 
help feeling that what he himself was taught to consider good must also be 
the right thing for his pupils. There must be some respectable names— 
Dickens, Scott, George Eliot, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson—as guaran- 
tees of excellence. He does not mind if the material is difficult or dull: he will 
listen complacently when an inspector of schools tells him that he is aiming 
too high. For is he not an upholder of scholarly standards, a champion of our 
literary heritage? Inspectors may challenge his wisdom as a teacher—but who 
shall dare impugn his literary discernment? 

For requirements such as these the teacher-author must cater; and his 
closeness to classroom conditions ensures that he will do so. The whole 
matter was put very clearly by a publisher’s traveller when he remarked to 
me recently: “You see, they don’t really want a man who’s years in advance 
1 See THE USE OF ENGLISH, Vol. I, No. 1, page 56. 
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of his time. They just want someone who'll freshe.: things up a bit—approach 
the job from a new angle.’ Even so, he was speaking, I imagine, for his own 
employers, and I am not sure that a ‘fresh approach’ is so real a necessity. A 
reviewer of an English course, writing in THE USE OF ENGLISH, said: “The 
book merely reproduces many existing courses, and has nothing fresh to 
recommend it.’ Such a book is probably, from the selling viewpoint, the 
ideal, and should go successfully through a number of editions. 

So far I have suggested that the publisher caters for the needs of the ordi- 
nary teacher; but it does not follow that the ordinary teacher in any one 
school can always get the book he wants. This is because so many books are 
planned to sell on a very wide market. It is told that the author of an English 
course, when interviewed for appointment to the staff of a training college, 
was asked why he had put so much grammar into his book. ‘For you do the 
London exams., don’t you? And there’s not much grammar in their syllabus, 
and none of it compulsory. Couldn’t you have left out the grammar alto- 
gether ?’ An ingenuous suggestion ! No publisher’s reader would dare approve 
such a book. For not only must an author consider the full requirements of 
the London syllabus—he must keep in mind those of the other examination 
boards as well; he must write for girls as well as boys, for country schools as 
well as town, for the colonies as well as Great Britain. More than that—he 
may have to cater for several grades of school simultaneously: grammar, 
technical, and modern all at once. Nor must he aim to meet the average 
requirements of children of only one specified age; to state in plain terms 
that a book is intended for the average twelve-year-old is wantonly to restrict 
sales. In short, we are up against the concept of ‘wide general usefulness’, 
and books produced according to this concept may well be of so generalized 
a character that they cannot possibly be considered of real educational value. 
Meanwhile the puzzled teacher goes on complaining: ‘I just can’t get the 
book I want.’ 

Even a brief survey of the conditions under which text-books are produced 
would be incomplete without reference to the question of copyright; for 
considerations of copyright have always markedly affected the choice of 
treading matter for schools. Where copyright matter is used we are usually 
made well aware of it: neither author nor publisher is slow to point out how 
much material has been drawn from copyright sources—as though that in 
itself were a guarantee of high quality. Yet it is a guarantee, if not of high 
quality, at least of variety, and it ensures that the child shall sometimes be 
permitted to read the English of his own day. The difficulty is that—whatever 
contrary impression may be given by the profuseness of an editor’s thanks to 
various authors and publishers—copyright material is not usually to be had 
for nothing; and if we im igine that, for example, the fee for the use of a 
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short poem or a prose extract is as little as two guineas, we may see how easy 
it is to add a hundred pounds to the cost of producing a book. Moreover, 
these fees, though deductable from an editor's royalties, must be paid initially 
by the publisher, and their payment naturally sends up the price of the book. 
Consequently, in order to capture a cheap market, some publishers prefer to 
issue lower-priced books and to avoid the use of copyright matter altogether, 
There are still being published books of prose readings, purporting to be 
suitable for ‘the middle school’, which include hardly anything written 
during the last fifty years. Several school certificate courses do not include 
among their passages for précis any copyright matter whatever—and that 
in spite of the fact that examiners nowadays show a strong leaning towards 
contemporary sources. This practice of battening on the uncopyrighted past 
is not at all defensible. No publisher should allow considerations of price 
entirely to outweigh those of suitability. 

In writing of the production of text-books I have purposely dealt with 
only its worst aspects. It would be unfair not to admit that, in spite of every- 
thing, a number of good books do come on to the market. These books are 
put out by scrupulous publishers—publishers who choose real educationists 
for their advisers, who plan for limited and specified markets, who make 
generous use of copyright matter, and whose pride will never allow them 
to sponsor anything shoddy. The sad thing is that even these publishers cannot 
afford entirely to ignore commercial considerations. To do so would be to 
fall behind in the race against less scrupulous rivals. After all, no publisher 
produces books for the joy of seeing them piled high on his warehouse 
shelves. 
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a Senior English Master at Raynes Park County Grammar School 

ich THE PURPOSE of this article is to outline a method for encouraging the 
rye Wtiting of verse in the Sixth Form. Every teaching technique must, naturally, 
are BU from, and continually have regard to, the elements of the situation it is 
mr designed for, and as I see them, these are broadly: first, that the Sixth Form 
ke § 5? decisive phase in growth towards maturity; second, an essential part of 
a this growth—indeed the principle of Sixth Form study—is the beginning 
a of willing and independent inquiry and exploration (independence, clearly, 
pm does not obviate the need for guidance) at the highest levels of experience; 
ws third, that one such level is acquaintance with the humane arts; fourth, that 
sia there is no better method of entry into the arts than a first-hand, inward 


acquaintance through active creation, and in the ficld of literary art, through 
the composition of verse, which provides a most intense and concentrated 
experience of this art. 

Now it is unlikely, as Mr. Leavis points out,! that the number of potential 
poets born varies from age to age. The talent and the desire to write probably 
exist; what is lacking is the favourable climate. The temper of our age is 
frostily unsympathetic to the cultivation of many of the arts, and especially 
to the art of poetry. There are two conditions prevalent today which make 
it peculiarly unpropitious for an attempt to encourage verse-composition. 
They are the tendency towards passivity in recreation, and the disposition 
to regard the arts as remote from ordinary life, the province of the precious 
and the exotic, a private and curious cult. 

In another contribution? it was suggested that the approach to a solution 
of this problem with younger children was twofold: a long-term effort to 















1 NEW BEARINGS IN ENGLISH POETRY, by F. R. Leavis (Chatto & Windus, 1938], p. 7. 
* THE USE OF ENGLISH, Vol. II, No. 2, December 1950. 
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emphasize the normality of poetry—its place as a part, but a normal part, of 
good-living—together with the group composition of verse in class and 
aloud. Now the suggestion is, that the solution in the Sixth Form can be 
found in combining the long-term effort to emphasize the normality of 
poetry with the composition of verse by the individual as a member of a 
group. 

The group is necessary in order to provide a context for the poet—if the 
term may be used—who is otherwise isolated in an unfriendly and often 
hostile world, where only spirits of flint and iron can resist the attraction of 
despair. The group offers him a set of common assumptions and values, 
which make the task for the beginner at least barely possible. It assures him 
a public without which his work withers into a merely private indulgence, 
before it withers away. The group gives him the discipline that comes from 
interested criticism, the balance that comes from a shared experience, and 
above all that sense of belonging which the adult artist so sorely misses today. 
The impulse towards art is embedded in the individual, but it can be pro- 
voked, directed and fulfilled only within the group. 

The group should be composed of Sixth Formers. I have tried admitting 
a few ardent Fifth Formers, but there is so much difference in outlook and 
experience that it is better to form a separate Fifth Form group should this 
be necessary. It should be small enough to be intimate and large enough to 
embrace a certain catholicity of background and interest. Those groups 
which have included scientists, economists and other modern students as 
well as students of the arts, have always been the most lively. It should meet 
regularly, at least once a week. Beginners should be introduced into a prac 
tising group; a sharp break in continuity must always be avoided. To this 
end visits and contributions from past members are always welcomed. The 
primary activity of the group, and this is essential, should be the actual com- 
position of verse and not merely the discussion of it: discussion and criticism 
there will be in plenty, but it must spring out of the primary activity of 
composition. That kind of criticism which is stimulated by particular prob- 
lems met in writing, which is directly related to actual poems written, is the 
best. Because of this a severely functional interest should be taken in the work 
of real poets; it should be considered as a source for solving members’ own 
difficulties, as a control for the facile generalization thrown out in discussion, 
and as a warning against preconceived criteria: ‘Poetry shouldn’t be this, 









poetry shouldn’t be that, etc.’ It can nearly always be shown that poetry 
has on occasion been very successfully precisely this or that. Just as the mem- 
bers should be varied, so should the kinds of verse attempted. There is an 
important reason for this. The attitude to be encouraged is that the members 
of the group are craftsmen, workers learning a job with rather difficult and 
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somewhat intangible material, a serious but workmanlike attitude. Keats 
rather than Shelley is the model here. The slightest sign of hysteria, of self- 
consciousness, of the ultra-romantic, of the taking of poetry as a substitute 
religion, is most dangerous, and should be firmly discouraged. Such attitudes 
only corroborate the pernicious notion of the arts as an esoteric playground. 
Consequently, not only the more serious kinds of verse, but comic squibs, 
pure nonsense and particularly poems with a trace of wit, should be heartily 
welcomed (and incidentally the opportunity taken to show that an amusing 
poem can be profoundly serious). The writer should read his poem at least 
twice; his own comments can be invited, but not before the reading of the 
poem, as this tends to insert a barrier between audience and poem; the 
discussion is then thrown open. It is surprising how spirited, ranging and 
perceptive these discussions can be. Any topic that the poem raises caa be 
pursued. The only canon for the discussion is that of relevance: continual 
reference must be made to the poem and judgments substantiated by par- 
ticular scrutiny of the poem. For this purpose copies of the poem may be 
useful, but having to direct a poem to the ear is such a good test of clarity, 
coherence and rhythm, and so personal and immediate a way of engaging 
the audience that it is better to do without copies and rely on hearing alone. 

Once the group has been organized and the practice of composition 
initiated, it will be found that interest will be sustained and life generated 
from within the group without recourse to any external incentives or per- 
suasions. But there is a period of crisis just at the beginning, when new 
members, eager but bafHled, are lacking an assured technique for the actual 
work of composition. The vital thing is to start them writing. I am in the 
habit of setting some particular topic, as definite and limited as possible, 
eg. ‘The Door’, ‘The Window’, ‘The Road’, and of asking for a few lines 
from each member. The title is unimportant as long as it is precise, and few 
of the poems will be on the appointed theme, but it does serve as a point of 
departure. Next, they should be advised to concentrate on finding an image, 
particularly one which contains some ambiguity, tension or ambivalence, 
for this is the root of the poem’s growth, and growth rather than manipula- 
tion is the aim. A poem is a living thing and must grow from sources within 
itself. For example, set to write on “The Fruit’, one boy hit on the phrase 
‘pickled plums’, and from this developed a long poem, which contrasted 
the natural, variegated flavours of sound living with the uniform sauces 
imposed on them by mass civilization. Of course, if a boy wishes and feels 
able to write in an accepted metrical form let him do so, but I advise them to 
discard metres established by others which for them are all external patterns, 
and to attempt something at once more difficult and more natural. This is 
to allow the material to determine the rhythm. To do this they must think 
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in phrases, in combination of words larger than the verse-foot. They should 
try to feel the rhythm on the tongue; they should move, walk, beat the 
finger and tap the foot to it. Such primitive methods are more likely to 
provoke a genuine and personal rhythm than preordained, established pat- 
terns. When the image is the principle of growth and rhythm arises from 
inner rather than outer pressures, then the poem grows organically, and 
there is no fatal gap between theme and expression; the two are more than 
intricately involved: they are one. 

Here is the actual production at one session of a group organized in the 
manner sketched. I have chosen this set of poems chiefly because they are 
unusually short; they are not uncharacteristic in variety and merit. 


WEST 


The gushing stream overhung by the ash, 

Black and twisted stream and tree, 

Comes down by the granite garn 

And the gashed quarry in its lee. 

The wild hills perverse and harsh 

And the wracked spurs running down to the sea. 


The lonely islands and the toothed rocks 

Tossing the spray high in the air 

And the winds like witches in the 

Ragged cliffs 

And the wild gulls calling and the 

Lonely curlew harshly warning through the false mists. 


POEM 


The honeyed stream of celestial love dried up, 
And bitterness shrivelled the people, 
The warmth fled away from the earth 


And the dead elm fell unheeded. 


God lay still in the universe 
And no voice called from the wilderness 
And the waters lapped on a barren shore 
And the cold dead anguished, fatherless. 
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SONG 


Oh bear me away 

On the wings of a mad bird 
Hide my heart in her breast 
Until the sun is gone; 

Let her softness be that 

Of love and of rest. 

Take me where 

The sun cannot warm, 

Or the clouds bear all 

The tones of unfettered love. 


IN RICHMOND PARK 


The sunset streams in the lonesun west, 
The wind in the hill wakes memory. 

The steeples on the plain, the trees fading. 
A walled garden reminds of an engraving 
Woven in an old book. 

Distant, remaining. 

The plain is wide, the wind is westwild, 
The voice in the book of a child 

Crying 

Memory, remember, O, 

Remember me. 








A SECONDARY SCHOOL READING 
SCHEME 








CARD 
by 
G. G. URWIN 


Senior English Master at Sale Grammar School 


AT THE risk of being over-assertive and under-intelligent, the writer 
considers that a purpose of all secondary education is to inculcate into 
children the habit of reading books, and that in grammar schools it will be 
a main purpose. 

Books read in English lessons can provide a very necessary basis for enjoy- 
ment and work together, but it is rare that more than one novel can be read 
in one term; to provide a fuller experience of reading it is necessary to ensure 
that the child reads at home. 

Some people will say that the reading habit needs little encouragement, 
but personal experience has shown that many boys do not consider a book 
to be a form of pleasure or a source of information, and live in homes where 
reading finds little place. If recreation indoors is required, they visit the 
cinema or turn on the radio or television. To stock a school library with 
fiction, to encourage by various ways the use of the local junior library, is 
not enough. There remains a number of a school’s pupils who are interested 
in neither; they read comics or nothing. When a low-grade third form was 
recently questioned, only nine out of twenty-nine possessed a ticket for any 
library, and not all nine used their tickets. 

It seems necessary to organize a scheme supplementary to the usual library 
facilities, a scheme to impose reading at home as a school task. Some teachers 
may believe this an easy way of killing all interest in books, especially when 
the novels are chosen to give well-written English and stories of the type 
that boys should be able to appreciate. Yet, unless the books demand careful 
reading and some intelligent activity of mind, the scheme will fulfil no useful 
purpose. So that the duty of reading will at the same time provide a pleasure, 
it is imperative to choose books that fulfil the demands of the teacher and at 
the same time contain those elements that boys wish to find in their stories. 
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Reading at home should also give practice to the powers of criticism, 
analysis, and comprehension developed when reading at school, but a prac- 
tice away from the help of the teacher and the guidance of members of the 
class. Many hours of the child’s private time will be spent in applying un- 
consciously those lessons in language and literature that he has learnt in class. 
As written work is set, practice in writing of various types is given, but, 
what is more, there is need to master details of a book and yet understand 
the whole, to clarify ideas and make emotions coherent. 

After several years of experiment, a scheme has been evolved which seems 
to have some virtues, and fewer faults than most, but which is still suffering 
from the shortage of satisfactory cheap books especially for boys of twelve 
to thirteen. Some time ago many of the books used were the established 
‘children’s classics’, but it was found that children did not want them, with 
the result that there has been a steady ‘lowering’ of standards. 

In the second term of the first year, boys are issued with Treasure Island. 
Many of them have already read it, though this is in some ways an advantage. 
About one period every other week is devoted to reading and talking over 
parts of the book, but the bulk of the novel must be read at home. To en- 
courage that, some homework time is given. Then, after careful preparation 
in class, short summaries are written, in turn, of each of the six sections. This 
isan early step in the training of comprehension and précis writing. In addi- 
tion, after each summary a few lines are written about the more obvious 
characteristics of any three people in the story, and the boy is told to give 
his own opinion of that section he has just read. 

In the third term the same amount of time at school is given to the task. 
As before, there is class discussion and preparation for the written work, 
and a generous allotment of homework time to both reading and writing. 
This term, however, three books are to be read—Emil and the Detectives, 
Jim Davis and King Richard’s Land (L. A. G. Strong). The summary, character 
work and opinion are all based on the entire book. So far no great body of 
objection has been raised to the choice of books, though King Richard’s Land 
is usually voted fourth in order of preference. 

After this the work becomes more difficult. Each of the three second forms 
has a set of books, about thirty-five in number, the sets being identical. 
During one lesson each month every boy takes any book he wishes from the 
set. That is then his home-reader for the month, which he must read in his 
own time: no class time is given to it. At the end of the month one homework 
period is given for writing a summary of the entire book in about two pages, 
ashort commentary on the characters of three people, and an opinion of the 
book. Thus, in a year, each boy reads nine novels in addition to the three read 
in school. 
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As mentioned before, the sets for the second year are still considered un- 
satisfactory. They include volumes of short stories, and it has been decided 
that short stories do not provide suitable material for the scheme. Another 
difficulty is that already there is a great range of verbal ability and interest; 
some boys would find the language of Black Beauty difficult; others would 
happily embark on selections from Pickwick Papers. In addition, boys of this 
age group suffer because books in the language they understand often deal 
with subjects they are no longer interested in and which they reject as 
childish. 

A selection from Second Year home readers: Ballantyne, The Coral Island; 
Ballantyne, The Gorilla Hunters; Best, Garram the Hunter; Doyle, The White 
Company; Kitchin, Brother to the Ox; Marryat, Martin Rattler; Poliakoff, Coco 
the Clown; Roberts, Some Animal Stories; Sanger, Seventy Years a Showman; 
Scott, Tom Cringle’s Log; Day Lewis, The Otterbury Incident; Wells, The First 
Men in the Moon; Wells, Short Stories, Vols. 1 and 2. 

As the third year contains a C Stream of very low quality, the home- 
reader scheme as outlined earlier applies only to the A and B Streams. Here, 
however, the teacher can begin to raise his standards. For instance, a greater 
attention to characters and opinions can be demanded and, in some cases, a 
more discursive and personal account of the plot. If the scheme has worked 
satisfactorily the teacher can now begin to depart from the set form of written 
work and ensure by different means that the novel has been read thoroughly. 
It was decided to fit out both A and B Streams with identical books on the 
grounds that the classes were selected on their all-round achievements and 
that within each form there would be found a great range in reading ability 
and reading interest. 

A selection from Third Year home readers: Buchan, Huntingtower; Buchan, 
The Thirty-nine Steps; Clements, Gypsy of the Horn; Dana, Two Years before 
the Mast; Dickens, Nicholas Nickelby; Doyle, The Adventures of Gerard; Doyle, 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes; Falkner, Moonfleet; Haggard, Allan 
Quartermaine; Haggard, King Solomon’s Mines; London, White Fang; Roberts, 
Haunters of the Silence; Shackleton, South; Stevenson, Kidnapped; Wells, The 
Time Machine; Wells, The Food of the Gods. 

With the C Stream such a system would be useless. Instead, each month 
every boy is made to obtain from any library a book with stiff covers. 
During the month, written and oral work is given which demands a know- 
ledge of the book. The questions, however, are informal, brief, and easy; 
for instance, “Describe the appearance of two characters’, “Was the book 
worth choosing ?’, ‘Tell the story of the most interesting chapter’, and so on. 

There is no C Stream in the fourth year; the two B Streams carry on as 
before but, as may be expected, the work demanded is of a higher standard. 
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The summary is still a good test of ability in comprehension and précis 
writing, but it loses in importance when compared with critical work testing 
judgment, imagination and interest. In the last term it is sometimes possible 
to give as a home-reader the novel prescribed for the following year’s General 
Certificate. 

A selection from Fourth Year home readers: Bentley, Trent’s Last Case; 
Birmingham, Spanish Gold; Buchan, Midwinter; Childers, The Riddle of the 
Sands; Dickens, Pickwick Papers (abridged); Defoe, Captain Singleton; Law- 
rence, Selections from The Seven Pillars of Wisdom; London, The Call of the 
Wild; Mason, Fire Over England; Mason, The Watchers; Milne, The Red 
House Mystery; Poe, Tales of Mystery; Sabatini, The Tavern Knight; Selin- 
court, The Cricket Match; Trelawney, Adventures of a Younger Son; Wells, 
Kipps; Hope, The Prisoner of Zenda. 

The A Stream has developed so much beyond its contemporaries that it 
can no longer follow the set scheme. Because of the new G.C.E. age regula- 
tions and the school’s organization, some boys will never sit the English 
Literature paper at Ordinary Level, and so in 4A there is need for practice 
in more mature reading and the assessment of novels with a more obvious 
literary value. The A Stream reverts to the first-year system. Everyone in the 
class has the same books; one book only is read each term; class time is given 
to discussion. The novels used at present are Silas Marner, Youth, the complete 
Gulliver's Travels, and the questions set for written work are of the type 
presented by examination boards. At present the choice of books is governed 
by lack of funds to provide alternatives, but even these have proved satis- 
factory. 

There are grumbles about the scheme. It is gratifying to say that in the 
past there were many more. The scheme demands hard work and the sur- 
render of leisure time, and some boys dislike the very thought of staying 
indoors to read. The scheme lends itself to cribbing, to over-hasty and last- 
minute reading, to skipping pages and chapters, to the conscientious re- 
statement of platitudes. A teacher easily detects all these, and boys usually 
realize that such evasions produce boredom and poor marks. The great 
complaint has always been about the unsuitable nature of the novels. Now 
the sets have been reconstituted, these complaints are falling off. Some boys 
will now write that they were glad they found a certain book; that Mr. 
So-and-So is an ideal writer for boys; that they were enthralled by such-and- 
such; even that this is the best book ever read. Comments such as these and 
the decrease in the number of boys evading homework suggest that the 
scheme of home reading is practicable and has some value in it to the teacher 
and—of far great importance—to the boy. 
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by 
J. N. BRITTON 


Educational Editor, John Murray, Publishers 


HAVING written the title at the top of the page, I find myself picturing an 
undersized exciseman standing beneath the towering vats of spirits—all 
taxable ! 

I shall limit the task by confining myself to the plays, by takiag a brief 
glance, in the bibliography only, at school editions of the plays, at background 
studies, and at Shakespearean textual scholarship; and by dealing principally 
with critical writings from Bradley to the present day, and then only 
(naturally enough) with selected works. To make this survey I have read 
and referred to writings I already knew, writings recommended to me by 
about a dozen friends in the teaching profession (and one, in particular, no 
longer in it), and a number of recently published books. The selection is not, 
therefore, limited to a single school of thought: but I hope I have sufficiently 
indicated my own opinion of a work as a part of the information given 
about it. I am most grateful for all the help I have received. 

There could be no better introduction to the earlier critics of Shakespeare 
(those with whom we are not to deal) than a monumental work recently 
brought out by F. E. Halliday: Shakespeare and His Critics (1949). Almost 
everything about Shakespeare finds a place in Part I of the book, and Part Il 
is given over to the critics. Most valuable of all to the teacher, there is a 
collection play by play of long extracts from the more important pro- 
nouncements upon each play. (Pepys, Rowe, Johnson, Voltaire, Goethe, 
Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, Bradley, and one or two others speak on Hamlet.) 
This and the two well-known volumes of criticism in the World’s Classics 
series must suffice for earlier criticism. 

I feel that Shakespearean scholarship proper (like the water supply) is most 
important, but not my responsibility. I take it that the task of scholarship m 
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this case is above all to recover Shakespeare’s text.1 The schoolmaster aad the 
interpreter of the plays have usually to accept the most up-to-date edition 
from the scholars as the word of Shakespeare as nearly as it can now be 
recovered. I have referred in the bibliography to Dover Wilson’s classic 
short account in the first volume of the New Cambridge Shakespeare (1921), 
and a new book of some topical and general interest. 

Interpretative critics I shall put into some kind of rough grouping accord- 
ing to the assumption they make regarding Shakespeare’s artistic intentions. 
The basis will become clear I hope as we proceed. 

A. C. Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy (1904) is written in the assumption 
that Shakespeare’s plays are intended to be true to life in a very complete 
sense. Iago’s intellect, he noted, was inferior to Napoleon’s—an indication 
of the lengths to which his assumption has gone. If schoolboys still play the 
game we used to call ‘psychology’ (‘If she was a vegetable, what kind of 
vegetable would she be?’), they will already be practised in the kind of 
speculation that an assumption of this kind has sometimes entailed—(what 
kind of a lover would Hamlet have been?). 

The critic may not only infer how the characters would behave out of 
the play, but may also judge their behaviour by the ethical and other stan- 
dards he would apply to his contemporaries. Clearly such an assumption 
automatically provides the critic with so much extra room that he may 
walk about comfortably without ever barking his shins across the text of 
the play. 

This is merely to indicate a danger. Bradley himself made use of this 
freedom to give us a most penetrating interpretation of Shakespeare’s tragic 
characters. It is my view, moreover, that the assumption Bradley made 
remains a stage through which we must pass. I believe the questions with 
which a beginner will challenge the play he is reading will be largely questions 
of motive and consistency in a truth-to-life context. 

H. B. Charlton (Shakespearean Comedy, 1938, and Shakespearean Tragedy, 
1948) declares himself a Bradleyite, and forcibly attacks the neo-Shakes- 
peareans for limiting themselves to the problem of how Shakespeare achieved 
his effects, whereas he, with the mass of Shakespeare’s readers, is concerned 
with the question “W’hy?’. Conscious of their own acceptance of Hamlet’s 
fate, let us say, they ask in what ways the new experience accords with or 
modifies their own experience of being alive. They must question Hamlet’s 
inner motives, then, in order to judge his actions. They are concerned, as 
Bradley was, with the ‘psychological truth in the behaviour of the characters 
of the play’. 

* But see the opening of the essay on Scholarship by J. Isaacs in A Companion to 
Shakespeare Studies. 
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John Palmer in The Comic Characters of Shakespeare (1946) and The Political 
Characters of Shakespeare (1945) is similarly concerned. The second of these 
books seems to me the more useful, full motivation being a less misleading 
assumption in the political and historical plays than elsewhere. The interpre- 
tations are honest and close to the text, and both books are easy introductory 
reading for Fifth and Sixth Forms. 

Richard Flatter reveals in his new book The Moor of Venice (1950) the same 
interest in circumstance and psychology. Sixth Forms studying Othello 
should, for lively exercise, read first Granville-Barker (Prefaces to Shakes- 
peare: Fourth Series) and then this book. 

J. I. M. Stewart (Character and Motive in Shakespeare, 1949) reverts to 
Bradley’s position as a starting-point and takes up the cudgels against three 
or four notable realistic critics. He defends himself, however, not by explain- 
ing away inconsistencies in Shakespeare’s characters, but—calling upon the 
greater knowledge of man’s complexity revealed to us by recent psychology 
and anthropology—by demonstrating the alarming inconsistencies possible 
in real people. 

For Bradley, the plays had to be true to life however looked at: his 
character analysis was arrived at by reading and re-reading the plays. Gran- 
ville Barker, on the other hand, speaks at the producer’s elbow, and visualizes 
the play as a play performed. The audience must be made to feel that what it 
watches is true to life, but the critic knows that this is in fact an illusion— 
an illusion which playwright, actors, and producer conspire to bring off. 

The scope of criticism shrinks a little therefore: there is still much about 
character and motive, but character within dramatic conventions, and motive 
‘just sufficient to carry out the playwright’s design’. And the structure of the 
plot and the characteristics of the verse enter more into the discussion. The 
Prefaces to Shakespeare (1928-48) need no introduction or recommendation. 

Quiller Couch’s Shakespeare's Workmanship (1931) is also a practical com- 
mentary—a lively, penetrating, sometimes garrulous handbook to the plays: 
justly celebrated on the subject of Macbeth. If Shakespeare idolatry is in the 
air, this book—barring its last chapter on “The Tempest’—is useful. 

Middleton Murry in his Shakespeare (1936) imposes in one respect a further 
restriction on the critic. Regarding Bassanio as the fairy-tale prince and 
Jessica as the proverbial ‘lovely daughter of a wicked father’, he defends these 
characters against the moral indignation of Quiller Couch. For Shakespeare 
was here adapting folk-tale and melodrama. All the anomalies and incon- 
sistencies in the plays are in fact attributed to the intractability of the plots 
borrowed to please an audience which Shakespeare was in fear of losing. A 
large area is roped off from criticism. 

A similar limitation upon the truth-to-life of Shakespeare’s plays is the 
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theme of E. C. Pettet’s Shakespeare and the Romance Tradition (1949). Under 
the influence of this tradition the early comedies of Shakespeare and, with a 
difference, his late ‘romances’, are weak in motivation; the characters, though 
‘animated’ enough in many cases, are ‘more than half pasteboard’. The prin- 
cipal tragedies on the other hand show a recoil from this influence, and 
achieve ‘realism of character’. 

Studies of Shakespeare’s imagery (as we know them) further shrink the 
scope of criticism: the only assumption necessary is the central one that it 
is the poet’s imagination that communicates. Caroline Spurgeon’s monu- 
mental work Shakespeare's Imagery (1930) inaugurated a method: ‘the re- 
current images’, she wrote, ‘in Macbeth or Hamlet reveal the dominant picture 
or sensation . . . in terms of which Shakespeare sees and feels the main 
problem or theme of the play’. E. A. Armstrong (Shakespeare’s Imagination, 
1946) analyses image-clusters and points out the importance of image- 
association in giving an air of inevitability to the poetry, and in actually 
generating in the poet’s subconscious mind new situations and characteriza- 
tions. Not a systematic study of this sort, but in flashes more brilliant, 
Edith Sitwell’s Notebook on William Shakespeare (1948) is particularly con- 
cerned with overtones of the imagery. Anyone interested in the varying 
aptness of Shakespeare’s language will want to consider the exciting examples 
(especially from Othello and Macbeth) strung together to make a difficult, 
stimulating, and often irritating book. 

Wilson Knight’s books (see bibliography) show a marked interest in 
imagery, but a great deal more besides. He returns us to the view that the 
play lives in the performance. It is, like music, primarily a sequence of sounds: 
its effects echo on after the performance and more is yielded at each repetition: 
an clement of ritual takes the place of the surprise and suspense of naturalistic 
drama. Wilson Knight is concerned, then, with a total imaginative response. 
His critical method is to ‘recognize intuitively a central principle of some kind 
and call on quotation only as evidence’. The central principles he perceives 
are in terms of such ‘qualities’ or ‘themes’ as love, kingship, honour, war, 
life-themes, and death-themes. Close study of the text discovers the imagery 
which characterizes and amplifies these themes. Wilson Knight is at pains, 
nevertheless, to distinguish himself from those critics who ‘attempt to work 
along the time-surfaces of particular contexts’. 

The new critics (creeping along their surfaces) respond by mistrusting 
those hyphenated abstractions of Wilson Knight’s intuition. And T. S. Eliot, 
in an equivocal passage in his introduction to The Wheel of Fire, writes, 
‘poetry is poetry, and the surface is as marvellous as the core’. 

E. M. W. Tillyard’s latest book, Shakespeare’s Problem Plays (1950), warn- 
ing equally against isolating images and abstracting thought, looks for an 
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instrument of criticism in ‘the reader’s apprehension of the total poetic 
effect’—an instrument which, supporting lightly the weight of scholarship, 
is skilfully employed in this book itself. 

The author makes a useful distinction by applying Aristotle’s statement 
that poetry ‘answered two profound human instincts: those of imitation and 
of harmony or rhythm’. Shakespeare has a twofold intention, both to enrich 
(by imitation) our experience of life and to order it; and both aims are not 
always equally fulfilled. Hamlet enriches our experience, but does little to 
order it: Othello reverses the emphasis. 

The appropriateness of this distinction to our present theme will be clear. 
The enrichment of experience provided by Shakespeare’s ‘kaleidoscopic 
genius’ assumes a measure of truth to life: the ordering or harmonizing of 
experience is more properly subject to the aesthetic canons applied by the 
new Critics. 

E. E. Stoll is the most formidable of the anti-psychologizing new critics. 
His persistent theme is that Shakespeare is not greatly concerned with motives 
or consistency of character. ‘It is the . . . prerogative of art to be simple, 
senuous, and passionate’, and Shakespeare deliberately omitted motives as 
being a weakening, an explaining away, of the great passions engaged. And 
so (this seems to me a most valuable comment) ‘the emotions are in excess 
of the occasion’: a fatal weakness if the dramatist fails to establish (by other 
than logical means) the infectious existence of the passion itself, but the whole 
art of poetic drama when he succeeds. 

For, in Stoll’s view, it is the poetry that works the miracle on the audience. 
J. I. M. Stewart,? in general attacking Stoll, nevertheless brings forward two 
points which support this central contention. First, that the poetry ‘conditions’ 
the whole reception of the play, acting as a drug might upon the state of our 
emotions; secondly, that a theatre audience enjoys a special kind of group- 
awareness, wherein ‘much is comprehensible . . . that must begin to perplex 
us when we emerge’. We are thus prepared for what might have been an 
unexpected verdict in this book: that ‘in poetic drama substantial human 
truth may be conveyed by means other than those of an entire psychological 
realism’. J. I. M. Stewart’s position is in reality a new one. Unshipping what- 
ever of Bradley is most threatened by the storm of realistic criticism he rides 
his own craft home in the later chapters of this book. His final criterion he 
calls ‘psychological truth’. Thinking of its only medium, I prefer to call it 
‘poetic truth’; a fitness perceived by the poet and communicated in the 
poetry. It can be reached, as Stewart points out, both by way of naturalism 
and of artifice. I have found no exposition of its workings more enlightened 
than that contained in the concluding sections of his chapter on Anthony and 
1 Op. cit. 
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Cleopatra—leading to this triumphant conclusion: “Poetry and a fresh reve- 
lation of human capacities therefore go naturally together.’ It is this that 
links J. I. M. Stewart with the last of the critics in my chain—D. A. Traversi, 
whose point of departure is, significantly, in the opposing camp. 

There is a dispassionate manner about the writing of Traversi which puts 
him in the same category as his fellow-contributor to Scrutiny, L. C. Knights. 
These critics do not invite us to sit beside them and take the contagion of 
their emotions; with admirable clarity we are told to ‘look’, and assisted to 
look for ourselves. 

Traversi’s Approach to Shakespeare (1938) sets out to ‘trace the developing 
content of Shakespeare’s poetic drama through the growing complexity of 
his verse’. It is, however, a modest book—a pocket-sized survey. The author’s 
method is to study the poetry, sinking a bore here and another there to find 
his evidence. The result is not, as might have been supposed, a disconnected 
commentary upon fragments of the plays, but a balanced interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s whole expression. This is only possible because in Shakespeare’s 
poetic drama, “The characters, the situations are conditioned by the poetic 
emotion, and this in turn attains its full expression through the conventions 
of a fully adequate stage-craft.’ The telescoped reference of the words ‘poetic 
emotion’ make this definition look deceptively simple: but the whole matter 
is there—the “Shakespearean experience’ comes by projection from the 
poetry. 

If | have given the impression that only the critics mentioned late in my 
list understand the significance of poetic drama or acknowledge the existence 
of poetic truth, I must correct that impression. What I do say is that the later 
writers have realized that poetic truth is not reached only by way of 
naturalism. It must remain, of course, a humaa truth, related to mankind; 
but the directness of its relation will vary. The imitation of life, appealing in 
art to the imagination, will enrich our experience, but the harmonizing of 
our experience may be brought about by an exercise of the imagination 
much more remote from the terms of real existence. 

We have seen, then, the freedom of Bradley’s conception of Shakespeare’s 
art subjected first to the discipline of dramatic convention, and next to the 
discipline of poetic convention: and emerging to a more reasonable freedom 
in the conception of poetic drama. 
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EDITIONS OF THE PLAYS 


The novice is recommended to begin his search for the right editions with the following: 


Plain Text 
PLAIN TEXT SHAKESPEARE [Blackie, 11d. each] (strong and flexible for book-in-hand acting). 


With simple notes 

THE SATCHELL SHAKESPEARE (ed. R. F. Patterson and J. F. Simpson) [Blackie, 1s. 3d. each]: Tue 
PENGUIN SHAKESPEARE (ed. G. B. Harrison) [Penguin Books, 1s. 6d. each]: KINGS TREASURY SHAKE- 
SPEARE [ Dent, 1s. 6d. and 1s. 9d. each). 


With fuller notes 
WARWICK SHAKESPEARE (various editors) [ Blackie, 2s. 9d. each): THE NEW CLARENDON SHAKESPEARE 
(various editors) [O.U.P., 2s. 6d. each]. 


For the library 

NEW CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE (ed. Quiller Couch and Dover Wilson) [O.U.P., 1921 to date, 
8s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. each]: THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE (ed. W. J. Craig and R. H. Case) [ Methuen, 
1899-1924, 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. each; being re-edited, Una Ellis-Fermor]. 


BACKGROUND STUDY 

The Elizabethan Age 

LIFE IN SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND [First published 1911, Penguin Edition, 1948, 2s. 6d.]: Shorter version 
for Junior Forms, THROUGH ELIZABETHAN EYES (C.U.P., 1939, 2s. 6d.]: ELIZABETHAN LIFE IN TOWN 
AND COUNTRY, by M. St. Clare Byrne [Methuen, new edition, 1950, 10s. 6d.]: THE ELIZABETHAN 
HOME (ed. M. St. Clare Byrne) [ Methuen, new edition, 1949, 6s.]: THE ELIZABETHAN WORLD PICTURE, 
by E. M. W. Tillyard [Chatto & Windus, 1943, 7s. 6d.]: SHAKESPEARE AND THE NATURE OF MAN, by 
Theodore Spencer [C.U.P., 1943, 18s.] 


The Elizabethan Stage 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE PLAYERS, by C. W. Hodges (for Junior Forms) [Benn, 1948, 6s.]: *euiza- 
BETHAN STAGE CONDITIONS, by M. C. Bradbrook [C.U.P., 1932]. 


Shakespeare’s Life 

SHAKESPEARE: THE MAN AND HIS STAGE, by E. A. G. Lamborn and G. B. Harrison [O.U.P., 1923, 
3s. 6d.]: A SHORT LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, by E. K. Chambers and Charles Williams [O.U.P., 1923, 
7s. 6d.]: THE ESSENTIAL SHAKESPEARE, by J. Dover Wilson [C.U.P., 1932, 5s.] 


INTRODUCTORY 


Of the following the first is good easy reading, the second an excellent short introduction and the 
third a general, not to say exhaustive, introduction to Shakespearean studies. 

INTRODUCING SHAKESPEARE, by G. B. Harrison [Penguin Books, 1939, 1s. 6d.]: THE APPROACH TO 
SHAKESPEARE, by J. W. Mackail [O.U.P., 1930, 7s. 6d.]: A COMPANION TO SHAKESPEARE STUDIES 
(ed. H. Granville Barker and G. B. Harrison) [C.U.P., 1934, 16s.] 


Comparative Shakespeare Criticism 

SHAKESPEARE CRITICISM (ed. D. Nichol Smith) [O.U.P., 1916, 4s.]: SHAKESPEARE CRITICISM (1919- 
1935) (ed. Anne Bradby) [O.U.P., 1936, 4s.]: SHAKESPEARE AND HIS CRITICS, by F. E. Halliday 
[ Duckworth, 1949, 30s.] 

Introduction to Shakespeare Scholarship 

Textual Introduction to The Tempest in the NEW CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, by J. Dover Wilson 
[C.U.P., 1921, 10s. 6d.]: SHAKESPEARE’S PRODUCING HAND, by Richard Flatter [Heinemann, 1948, 
12s. 6d.] 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE PLAYS 
Truth to life 
SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY, by A. C. Bradley [Macmillan, 1904, 15s.]: SHAKESPEAREAN COMEDY, 
by H. B. Charlton [ Methuen, 1938, 11s. 6d.]: SHAKESPEARE TRAGEDY, by H. B. Charlton [C.U.P., 
1948, 12s. 6d.]: THE COMIC CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE, by John Palmer [ Macmillan, 1946, 
8s. 6d.]: THE POLITICAL CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE, by John Palmer [Macmillan, 1945, 18s.]: THE 
MOOR OF VENICE, by Richard Flatter [Heinemann, 1950, 15s.] 


The Grand Illusion 

PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE, by H. Granville-Barker [ Sidgwick & Jackson], First Series: LOVE'S LABOUR 
LOST, JULIUS CAESAR, KING LEAR [1928, 9s.]: Second Series: ROMEO AND JULIET, THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE, ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, CYMBELINE [1930, 9s.]: Third Series: HAMLET [1937, 10s. 6d.]: 
Fourth Series: OTHELLO [1947, 15s.]: Fifth Series: corIOLANuS [ 1948, 15s.]: SHAKESPEARE’S WORK- 
MANSHIP, by A. Quiller-Couch [C.U.P., 1931, 6s.]: SHAKESPEARE, by J. Middleton Murray [Cape, 
1936, 15s.]: SHAKESPEARE AND THE ROMANCE TRADITION, by E. C. Pettet [Staples Press, 1949, 
12s. 6d.]: SHAKESPEARE AND THE POPULAR DRAMATIC TRADITION, by S. L. Bethell [Staples Press, 
1944, 12s. 6d.] 


Poetic Texture 

*SHAKESPEARE'’S IMAGERY, by Caroline Spurgeon [C.U.P., 1935]: SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGINATION, 
by E. A. Armstrong [Lindsay Drummond, 1946, 10s. 6d.]: A NOTEBOOK ON WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
by Edith Sitwell [ Macmillan, 1948, 15s.] 


Poetic Drama 

THE WHEEL OF FIRE, by G. Wilson Knight [First published 1937, Revised edition, Methuen, 1949, 
21s.]: *THE IMPERIAL THEME, by G. Wilson Knight [O.U.P., 1931]: PRINCIPLES OF SHAKESPEAREAN 
PRODUCTION, by G. Wilson Knight [First edition, 1936, Revised edition, Penguin Books, 1949, 1s. 6d.]: 
THE CROWN OF LIFE, by G. Wilson Knight [ Methuen, 1948, 18s.]: SHAKESPEARE’S LAST PLAYS, by 
E. M. W. Tillyard [Chatto & Windus, 1938, 6s.]: SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY PLAYS, by E. M. W. 
Tillyard [Chatto & Windus, 1944, 18s.]: SHAKESPEARE’S PROBLEM PLAYS, by E. M. W. Tillyard 
[Chatto & Windus, 1950, 18s.]: *ART AND ARTIFICE IN SHAKESPEARE, by E. E. Stoll [C.U.P., 1933]: 
SHAKESPEARE AND OTHER MASTERS, by E. E. Stoll [O.U.P., 1941, 25s.]: CHARACTER AND MOTIVE 
IN SHAKESPEARE, by J. I. M. Stewart [Longmans, 1949, 10s. 6d.]: tEXPLORATIONS, by L. C. Knights 
[Chatto & Windus, 1946]: *THE APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE, by D. A. Traversi [Sands, 1938] 


Critical method 

Most of the critics listed discuss their own terms of reference, but the following list of specific 
references will be found a useful introduction. Introduction to THE WHEEL OF FIRE (G. Wilson- 
Knight) by T. S. Eliot: Introduction to SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY, by H. B. Charlton: Essay on 
The Dramatic Texture of Shakespeare’s Plays in SHAKESPEARE AND OTHER MASTERS, by E. E. Stoll: 
HOW MANY CHILDREN HAD LADY MACBETH, by L. C. Knights (1933) (reprinted in EXPLORATIONS) : 
Essay on Literary Studies and How to Teach Reading in EDUCATION AND THE UNIVERSITY, by 
F. R. Leavis [Chatto & Windus, 1943, 7s. 6d.]: Chapter on Principles of Shakespeare Interpretation 
in THE WHEEL OF FIRE, by G. Wilson-Knight: Sections on annotation and The ‘Lit Shakespeare’ in 
*THE MUSE IN CHAINS, by Stephen Potter [Cape, 1937] 


ANNUAL VOLUMES 
To keep up-to-date in so vast a subject, the following are essential: SHAKESPEARE SURVEY (ed. 
Allardyce Nicholl) [C.U.P., 12s. 6d.]: THE YEAR’S WORK IN ENGLISH sTuDIES (ed. F. S. Boas) 
[O.U.P., for the English Association, 10s. 6d.] 


* Out of print. t Reprinting. 
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by 
FIELDEN HUGHES 


Headmaster of Queen’s County Secondary Boys’ School, Wimbledon 


DurinG the war I travelled every day to town with a man whose train 
reading consisted of musical scores. To me that is a closed joy, and I ques- 
tioned him about it with a childlike interest. He told me that for him reading 
the score brought to life in that inward ear all the delights of hearing the 
music performed—with this added pleasure: that it was an ideal perfor- 
mance. 

I used to think, as he spoke to me—and indeed do still think—that the 
teacher of English does well to remember that for many children reading 
some books calls for something like the same skill and experience—and 
resources. 

To quite a percentage of children in the modern secondary school, the 
mere mechanics of reading offer a sufficient challenge to attention and care; 
so that if the book they are asked to read demands, for its full enjoyment, 
some literary and artistic experience, skill and resource, they are pretty 
certain to miss many of its delights, especially of style, vocabulary, wit, 
point and emphasis. 

For what is the nature of the problem of literary appreciation in modern 
secondary schools? It is quite simply this—to bring the best we have in 
literature to those who take the longest time to form taste. It is with me 
one of the commandments that we have no right—no right at all—to deny 
to any English children the heritage of their own literature on the unspeakable 
grounds that it is too good for them. Yet to introduce it is to face oneself 
with a most demanding task. 

I take a class of thirteen-year-old boys for all their English. They are boys 
who failed Common Entrance, and some have failed to win entrance to a 
technical school by examination. One morning a week a period is given 
over to the ‘set’ book—prose fiction or non-fiction. We have read Priestley’s 
English Journey, Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee, Pickwick Papers, and H. G. 
Wells’s The Invisible Man. 
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We all know, of course, that if you could represent the appreciative 
response of a class of forty boys to a given book you would best show it by a 
diagram that looked like a rain-map—shading off to something near drought. 
But, humanly perceived, the boys have enjoyed these books with what I 
think to be the true marks of literary pleasure—gusto and excitement. Let 
us remember that Bennett called this kind of excitement a quiet one; yet 
there are those, we are told, who love literature as some men love beer. 

The latter might be a fair competitive aim for us in modern secondary 
schools—to produce men who could say as much for themselves. 

This one period a week—this ‘literary’ hour—is always spent in exactly 
the same way. Every boy has a copy of the book, but I read aloud to the class 
the whole time—in another metaphor, I play the piece to them. What they 
get is the author’s creation audibly in terms of my interpretation, my enjoy- 
ment and—above all—my enthusiasm. For let us be assured—there is ulti- 
mately no such thing as teaching appreciation. It is an infective process. It can 
be caught, not taught. 

Meanwhile, there is the score before them—absolutely essential to our 
purposes, for I am bringing to them samples of the work of great writers 
that they may ‘order in bulk’ for themselves later in life; and when they 
read the same work again privately, I want them to hear the echoes of the 
music of enjoyment as I set them up in the class-room. 

I am not concerned here to anticipate criticisms of this way of conducting 
literary affairs. 1 am aware of them, but for me and these boys at any rate, 
this is our best method. They no more want to rush ahead than you would 
want to race the orchestra if you took your score to the Albert Hall, or the 
players if you took Macbeth in the text to an Old Vic performance. Why 
should they? For it is in essence a performance in the class-room. 

Lack of space compels me to a reluctant brevity, for the label Reading Aloud 
is deceptively simple. But I might usefully conclude by dealing with some 
of the important details of this way of reading. In my view and practice, 
no time should be spent during this lesson on vocabulary study. An obviously 
new word in the text should be summarily dealt with by the substitution of 
asimple synonym. The flow of enjoyment should be constant and uninter- 
tupted. A delicious periphrasis such as Dickens and Wells delighted in can 
have its favour heightened enormously by the teacher slipping in a literal 
translation—if it takes only a few seconds and is both pointed and witty. A 
word conspicuous for beauty of choice, aptness or mere sound should be 
commended by immediate flavouring repetition—as much recognition in 
time as you would give a juicy plum. And an expression of sincere delight 
in some triumph of style, some victory of word-mastery over the obdurate 
nature of human experience and observation is worth while from the sharing 
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point of view; and will usually win a sound of agreement from the class. If 
it does not—and if in fact your performance is so much an insulated solo 
that you might as well be doing it at Madame Tussaud’s, why, give up this 
method—and consider whether some other subject might not offer greater 
prospects of success to you as a teacher. But . . . if you can win on English 
there’s no subject like it for rewards . . . on both sides. 





USEFUL LESSONS 


We hope to print a series of very short accounts of lessons which have been tried out 
in the class-room and found useful. Readers are invited to contribute to the series. 


I—THE MISSING WORD 


The teacher reads aloud some carefully chosen passage of prose or verse. If prose, he 
reads perhaps six pages (not necessarily the beginning of the story or novel chosen); 
enough to catch the pupils’ interest, but not enough to overtax their powers of full 
concentration. If verse, something complete in itself, longer than a sonnet, but usually 
less than a hundred lines. In either case, something which few of them are likely to 
know already, but which they may come to enjoy with profit. Swift, Jane Austen, 
Lawrence (poems), Hardy (poems), Keats, Jefferies, and Conrad are all good sources. 

Next, a part of the passage is read again in fairly short sections, but in each case a 
word or phrase is omitted and some other word (usually less apt) is substituted, the 
change being indicated by a change in the reader’s voice (some teachers may prefer 
to leave out the words or phrases, owing to the risk of introducing extraneous material 
into the pupils’ response to the passage). The pupils are asked to jot down what they 
judge (or remember) to be the original word. For instance, if the poem were Khubla 
Khan (though for many classes it would be too familiar), ‘screaming’ might be sub- 
stituted for ‘wailing’ in line 16, and ‘constant’ for ‘ceaseless’ in line 17. The words 
jotted down are in each case discussed by the class before the next section is given. 
The nature of the discussion at each stage of the lesson will depend upon the teacher. 
Thus it may at first be limited to the difference between the associations of ‘screaming’ 
and ‘wailing’ in the given context; then ‘ceaseless’ may lead to the nature and use of 
onomatopaeia and alliteration in the given context. Gradually the discussion can be 
widened, for words can be assessed only in relation to the whole experience, and thus 
pupils are led unawares into considering the total pattern. 

The two main advantages of this type of lesson are: (1) a detective interest, since 
there is in a limited sense a ‘right’ answer; and (2) the opportunity of discussing words, 
phrases, rhythms, imagery and all other such matters in an adequate context. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS: I 
THE ADULT ILLITERATE 
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by 
ERIC HAMPSON 


Formerly a schoolmaster, Major Hampson is now serving with the 
Inspectorate of Army Education. While officer in charge of a preliminary 
education centre, he made a special study of the adult illiterate. 


‘It HAS astonished us’, writes the Rev. Bryan Reed, of Westhill Training 
College, ‘that the standard of writing and spelling among so many of these 
young people should be so poor, and that the reading of so many should be 
limited to “‘comics’’.’ Mr. Reed has recently concluded a survey of Birming- 
ham’s ‘teenagers’, and he finds the general picture depressing. We suspect 
that a similar survey in other cities of the British Isles would only serve to 
confirm his findings, for the Army authorities continue to find a disturbing 
number of National Service recruits who are defective in reading and writ- 
ing. Indeed, most of our knowledge about adult illiteracy has come from the 
Services, because it is here alone that young men, products of our contem- 
porary environment, have been accessible for the interviewing and testing 
which the investigation of this problem demands. 

The Ministry of Education, in its latest pamphlet, Reading Ability, gives 
some interesting figures in this connection. In a sample of three thousand 
young servicemen and women who were tested, one sixth of the total num- 
ber was found to be backward. The investigators accepted fifteen years as 
the expected reading age of adults, and classified as backward or worse those 
with reading ages below 12.0 years. Approximately three and a half per cent 
failed to reach the score allotted to a normal reader aged nine years. The 
significance of these figures becomes apparent when we realize that success 
in other subjects depends very largely on the ability to read, and adults of 
poor education often fail to appreciate fully the spoken let alone the printed 
word. This much is implicit in Professor P. E. Vernon’s account of his inquiry 
into the intelligibility of Forces’ Educational Broadcasts in 1950. 

During the late war the Army established basic education schools for the 
purpose of teaching backward recruits to read and write. In 1947 these 
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schools were re-named preliminary education centres The courses last six 
weeks, and although during this time the emphasis is rightly placed on the 
basic subjects, handicrafts and current affairs do figure quite prominently, 
The general aim is to raise the mea’s educational standard and improve their 
response to military training. 

The case histories of a typical group of students contradict in some ways 
many of the statements that have been made publicly about the incidence 
and causes of illiteracy in the Army. They suggest, for instance, that the 
number of total illiterates is no greater than would reasonably be expected 
in any modern community and that practically all the conditions likely to 
produce illiteracy already existed prior to 1939. Overcrowding in schools, 
absence, truancy and low intelligence appear frequently in the records of a 
preliminary education centre. These factors were affecting our educational 
system in 1938, but in those days there was little chance of discovering how 
many young men had lost all skill in reading and writing by the age of 
eighteen. We do know, however, that by 1942 the number of very backward 
soldiers was sufficient to justify special measures. Few of these men were at 
school on the declaration of war, and only since 1947 have we been able to 
meet the recruit who was ten years of age or less when the evacuation scheme 
dislocated his education. Most children, if they are going to read at all, can 
do so by the age of nine. With some of these there may be a loss of skill 
attributable to neglect in the succeeding years. Such children are generally 
below average intelligence. 

To isolate the main cause in any particular case of illiteracy is difficult. 
Selection tests will detect the man who is congenitally dull, but the influence 
of truancy and social conditions is not susceptible to exact measurement. 
Therefore, in the absence of a more refined method, we are obliged to rely 
on the results of a series of interviews which disclose the various circumstances 
of childhood and adolescence that could affect normal intellectual develop- 
ment. These circumstances and their influence may be illustrated by selecting 
the histories of three typical students. 

Pte. A. joined the Army in 1949. He was attending a junior school when 
war was declared, having been transferred from the infant department a year 
previously. His father, a steel-worker, was comparatively highly paid, but 
in 1939 the mother decided to work for a few hours each morning in a small 
munitions factory. 

Neither parent considered education of much consequence, and as soon 
as food-rationing was introduced Mrs. A. sent her son to stand in the 
shopping qucues that formed two or three times a week. As a result he fre- 
quently missed a morning session at school or arrived late. Protests from the 
teachers resulted in improved attendance and punctuality for a time, but the 
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protests quickly became ineffective when prosecution did not even appear to 
be contemplated. 

Pte. A., who had never been a particularly apt pupil, now rapidly fell 
behind the thirty-five other children in his class. His dislike of school increased 
when complaints about his attainments were added to those about his 
absence. Teachers seemed unfavourably disposed to him; his parents were 
indifferent to his problems. He was never able to compensate for the lessons 
he lost in the junior department, and at the age of eleven he was transferred 
to the retarded class in a normal senior school. 

At his interview in 1948, Gunner B. hesitated to speak because of a cleft 
palate. We did, however, learn sufficient of his childhood to establish the 
main reasons for, and the nature of, his disability in reading. 

In 1937, Gnr. B. was sent to a large junior school. The parents had never 
been particularly interested in the education of the two girls in the family, 
but when the first reports showed that the boy was making little progress, 
his father set about teaching him by methods which were well-intentioned 
but not very effective. Every evening Gnr. B. recited arithmetical tables and 
read aloud from a book of nursery rhymes. He made many mistakes. The 
father, tired after a day at work, sometimes lost his temper; the son, handi- 
capped by his cleft palate, frequently burst into tears. The embarrassment 
which the teachers tried to spare him in school he experienced in good 
measure at home, and, in order to escape the constant attention of his father, 
he began staying out until late at night. When war was declared he was 
evacuated, but in December 1939 he returned home. By this time, however, 
the father had lost his previous enthusiasm for teaching a backward son, and 
Gnr. B.’s remaining years at school were uneventful. 

Test results disclosed that Gnr. B. was able to spell words of one syllable. 
When longer words were dictated, he reproduced the first syllable correctly 
and then added various groups of letters which superficially resembled the 
correct version. He was not asked to read aloud. His ability to understand 
the gist of a printed passage was assessed by means of exercises in silent 
reading, but even with the paragraphs before him, he was unable to answer 
questions on their content. 

Pte. C., who was selected for a course in 1947, was extremely backward in 
reading, spelling and arithmetic. He also obtained a low score in a test of 
general intelligence. During his six weeks at the centre he made some progress 
in reading, but none at all in spelling and arithmetic. 

Pte. C. lived in London with his father, who was a widower. Until the 
age of eleven, he had attended regularly at a junior school where good 
teaching had ensured a fair standard of literacy. In 1939, he was evacuated 
to the country. Strict supervision was now lacking, and he took full advantage 
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of the opportunities for truancy that the critical spring and summer of 1940 
offered. The winter saw some improvement in his attendance at school, 
but the next two summers of the war were spent in similar fashion to the 
first. Towards the end of 1942, he returned to London at his father’s request, 

There is an obvious difference between the school record of Pte. A. and 
that of Pte. C. The one, through absence in early childhood, never really 
learned to read; the other, through truancy at a later stage of education, lost 
a skill he once possessed. In addition, Pte. C. was inclined to be mentally 
dull. This factor was also apparent in the case of Gnr. B., but here emotional 
difficulties, consequent on his speech defect and unwise treatment by the 
father, seemed of greater importance. 

The classes in preliminary education centres rarely contain more than ten 
students each, but individual tuition is no guarantee of success if the instructor 
is content to use methods that are more appropriate with normal children. 
The men naturally resent a juvenile approach, but there is another objection. 
Diagnostic tests often disclose evidence of specific difficulties in reading. 
These may be due to visual or auditory weaknesses and to faulty teaching in 
childhood. It is essential that the instructor should not only recognize them, 
but that he should help the student to overcome them. 

Some men, for instance, have difficulty in distinguishing letters or words 
which approximate in shape; ‘m’ is often confused with ‘n’, and ‘b’ with ‘d’. 
Others make no distinction between such words as ‘her’ and ‘hen’. A com- 
mon error is to reverse the order of letters in a word; ‘even’ may be read 
as ‘veen’. 

Men whose weakness is of an auditory nature make errors that are equally 
characteristic. Recently, one man wrote the following from dictation: 


‘In my uneform I have a pair of trouses and a tunic. Also there is a 
cap with a bage.. .’ 


Later in the same exercise he gave ‘gater’ and ‘garter’ as versions of ‘gaiter’. 
His spelling suggests an inability to discriminate accurately between sounds 
which resemble each other, but certain of the mistakes may also be due to 
poor visual perception. 

There are students who find difficulty in blending syllables. A word such 
as ‘producer’ may prove an insurmountable obstacle. They recognize the 
separate parts readily enough, but the synthesizing of these parts to give a 
reasonable pronunciation they rarely accomplish satisfactorily. 

Visual and auditory weaknesses are not necessarily attributable to defective 
sight and hearing. They are the concern of the psychologist or specialist 
teacher rather than the doctor, for it is mental processes that are faulty. 
Reading involves several techniques of which the mere recognition of vowels 
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and consonants is the simplest. The acquisition of skill is ultimately depen- 
dent on the systematic training of a child when he is intellectually capable of 
deriving benefit from it. Some are mature enough at the age of four to receive 
instruction; most should attain their sixth birthday, but a few could well be 
left alone until they are seven years of age or more. 

This much becomes clear from inquiries in preliminary education centres, 
where there are students whose first introduction to reading in school was 
unsuccessful just because it was meaningless. We cannot assume, moreover, 
that the position is radically different at the beginning of the P.E.C. course. 
It is extremely important that an instructor should convince the students of 
the advantages of being able to read and also explain the reasons for remedial 
exercises. In this way he also enlists their co-operation and gives them 
confidence. 

With men who are unable to discriminate between various sounds, and 
with total illiterates, the instructor first approaches reading through the 
complete phrase or sentence. When they can recognize a number of sentences 
at sight, he uses the same material as the basis of exercises designed to 
strengthen auditory analysis. He might select the following: 


‘He has no lock on his kit-bag.’ 


The students know how to pronounce the words, but the instructor now 
directs their attention to individual vowels and consonants. They compile 
lists of words beginning with ‘I’ or ending in ‘ck’, and gradually, through 
studying other sentences, begin to appreciate the sound-qualities of letters 
and digraphs wherever they appear in the words. 

Students who confuse shapes are first taught reading by a method which 
emphasizes phonic values and provides opportunities for word-building, 
they often make rapid progress during the first three weeks of the course 
when, as a rule, they are using specially prepared material, but difficulties are 
encountered when they try to read a normally printed page. Here the authors 
have made no attempt to form sentences of words as unlike as possible in 
general configuration. The printis small and there is no prudent spacing of lines. 

When this stage is reached the students are given exercises in which they 
are required to write out carefully selected paragraphs. To do this accurately 
they must study carefully the form of each letter. The aim throughout is to 
provide practice in the quick recognition of shapes. 

Transcription and blackboard writing, in which the larger arm-movements 
predominate, are given as corrective exercises to those who tend to reverse 
the order of letters and words. The fact of having to move pen or chalk 
consistently from left to right helps to establish the appropriate eye-move- 
ments for reading. 
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The methods of teaching, which we have described in outline, are succeed- 
ing, but P.E.C. students require a considerable measure of specialized and 
individual attention for several months after the end of a course. This need 
is recognized in the reports that are issued by each cencre. Here, instructors 
indicate the essentials of future remedial work, record progress and try to 
assess the potentialities of the men they have taught. 

At the moment, we cannot assume that the number of illiterate and semi- 
literate recruits will be substantially reduced during the next few years. The 
effects of the war and its aftermath on the junior (now primary) schools will 
be felt for a considerable time. Therefore it is certain that the county colleges, 
envisaged by the Education Act of 1944, will be faced with the problem of 
teaching the extremely backward to read. They will meet more apathy 
than the Army does, because the youth of sixteen has not lived long enough 
to find illiteracy a great disadvantage. Compulsory attendance will be diffi- 
cult to enforce, and it is unlikely that these youths will attend a class for 
illiterates voluntarily. Specially trained teachers may be difficult to find, too, 
unless adequate preparations are made immediately. On the other hand, 
county colleges will not be fighting against time to the same extent as pre- 
liminary education centres. Admittedly, their courses will not be coa- 
centrated instruction, but at present, we are not in a position to decry the 
part-time course. It may even prove superior as a method of teaching 
illiterates, and it will certainly provide as many opportunities for developing 
in these young men a right attitude to education generally. 

If backward students are able to follow the general curriculum after a 
comparatively short period of specialized instruction there will be little 
need for the county colleges to consider a more comprehensive scheme of 
remedial work; but experience with illiterates of all types and ages suggests 
that there are some young people who, because they lack the innate capacity 
for learning, can never reach even a mediocre level of scholastic attainment. 
Such students would require a modified curriculum, differing in content 
and emphasis from that offered to the more fortunate. 
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CRITICISM IN PRACTICE: VIII 
o_o) 
PART ‘A’ 
REPORT by R. R. PEDLEY 








In sprTe of end-of-term difficulties, an encouraging number of correspon~ 
dents sent in reports. We are most grateful to these correspondents both for 
sending in their reports and for the care they took in their presentation. It is 
clear that our correspondents are doing excellent work with their classes: 
the high standard of so many of the individual judgments quoted leaves one 
in no doubt of the progress in discrimination that can be achieved by intelli- 
gently directed training. 

Exercise I was the most popular: all correspondents found it ‘useful’. 
Some went on to the suggested discussion of sincerity and sentimentality; 
one found it a valuable introduction to a first reading of Michael. A doubt 
was expressed that poem (a) might be too mature even for sixth forms, 
though this doubt was answered by another correspondent who wrote: 
‘The fact that (b) was generally preferred was evidence not of the unsuit- 
ability or prematurity of the work but of the inadequacy of the class’s 
reading and experience.’ The exercise was used generally with sixth forms— 
specialists in English and some non-specialists—though it was tried with a 
fifth form and a fourth form, and there were two most interesting accounts 
of its use with adult groups. 

A majority of the trained sixth-formers had little difficulty in dismissing 
(b). Here are some of their many apt comments: “All the statements were 
expressed in clichés’; ‘there was a dulling regularity about the metre that 
gave no scope for rhythmic variations’; ‘the atmosphere is conventionally 
tragic’; ‘the imagery is vulgar’; ‘the writer has started off with a stock phrase 
and an obvious setting . . . and when he proceeds to use a metaphor it is 
one which in a modified form is hackneyed, and which when extended in 
the line “Kept heaving to and fro” becomes merely ridiculous’; ‘(b) dis- 
integrates on analysis . . . quiet eyelids? . . . “heaving to and fro” too energetic 
a movement’; ‘(b) is slick and sentimental’. While the fourth form was out 
of its depth, the fifth form produced some intelligent perceptions: ‘the 
thought behind (6) is feeble—“As in her breast . . .” conjures up a picture 
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of a tug-of-war on a school field . . . the metre is used without any serious 
thought and produces doggerel’; ‘the ending . . . is what writers of pathetic 
ballads dealing with death always conclude with. It is an ending happy but 
hackneyed.” (b), said an R.A.F. cadet, is merely ‘shallow and insipid’, 

By no means all the sixth-formers, however, preferred (a) and in the adult 
groups opinion was, before discussion, fairly evenly divided. (b) was pre- 
ferred because it was ‘more pleasing’, ‘more poetic’, ‘more vivid’, ‘the better 
piece of poetry’. Preconceptions about the ‘poetical’, preferences for ‘pleas- 
ant’ subject-matter, ingenuous reactions to the trite appeals ‘dim’, ‘sad’, 
‘soft’, etc. (the stock-in-trade of the emotion-jerker) were chiefly responsible. 
As a correspondent put it, ‘so many boys have so little real emotional 
experience and encounter so much bogus emotional experience (in films, 
of course, as well as in books) that for them the bogus, sham sentiment 
scores by default, as it were’. This remark is applicable not only to the 
young. Several adults as well as children chose (b) because they felt ‘confused’ 
by (a) in which they could ‘see nothing’. Some felt vaguely disturbed by 
(a) and, apparently as a defence against the emotional shock, shrugged (a) off 
and found relief in the obviousness of (b). 


The deceptive simplicity of (a)’s diction caused some to give it only 
superficial attention. Those readers, however, who genuinely felt and 
acknowledged the power of (a) were prepared to submit themselves to that 
detailed and particular reading which, though ostensibly directed to method, 
is the means whereby the poem’s experience is most fully apprehended. 
The readers’ expression of their responses varied from a convincing attempt 
to record a reaction in semi-emotive language—‘she is mere dust, a part 0 
the huge earth which is ever impersonal and pursues its inevitable course to 
the end of time—to a close analysis of the contrasting rhythms of the stanzas 
and of the effect of such words as ‘diurnal’. An adult summed up: ‘(a) adds 
to our awareness of the whole human situation, (b) by its sentimentalizing, 
its avoidance and its superficial feeling is harmful to read.’ The reports of the 
discussions of these poems—which usually followed the pupils’ unprepared 
written or spoken comments—showed how much positive work the teacher 
can do. Co-operative detailed investigation of (a) not only made many of 
those who originally preferred (b) change their minds, it elicited very much 
more of the poem’s complex intensity than had at first been felt. 

Fewer reports were received on the remaining exercises on the sheet. 
Several classes were given the extract from Wuthering Heights and too often 
familiarity with its source conditioned the judgment. Yet even when the 
passage was approved because it came from a liked or respected set book 
the effort to justify the approval involved some very careful reading and 
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fostered some most sensitive reactions. The power of the passage results, 
said these readers, not just from the vehemence of the outbursts but from 
the sense of authenticity given by the ‘details’ and from the complexities, 
the apparent contradictions and the contrasts—between Nelly Dean and 
Heathcliff, between Heathcliff’s cruelty and his self-torture, between 
his fierce desire for Catherine and his ‘may she wake in torment!’ “This 
speech’, said a boy, ‘is a terrible mixture of hate and love.’ Few of those 
unfamiliar with the passage failed to acknowledge its genuineness and its 
force: those who dismissed it took it as a piece of conventional melodrama: 
‘the dialogue is far too strained and melodramatic . . . it depicts the standard 
stage villain’. As was stressed in the introduction to the exercises, no extract 
from a novel (especially from one so closely organized as Wuthering Heights) 
can be fully appreciated out of its context. The extract chosen is, however, 
characteristic of Emily Bronté’s mastery of the most intense emotional 
situations, of her triumph over the most dangerous and difficult technical 
challenges. It was encouraging that so many of our correspondents’ pupils 
sensed this mastery. 

The Hardy poem was used with only a few classes. Casual reading dis- 
missed it as a failure: it was ‘humorous’ (with ‘burlesque’ rhymes), it was 
conventional, or it was awkward and cumbersome. The more careful and 
the more sensitive felt the success of the poet’s evocation of what one sixth- 
former called ‘a feeling of bleakness’. This reader continued: ‘“‘Listlessness’,”” 
“existlessness” and the “wet mead” givea feeling of vacant immensity as though 
beyond the bounds of this earth, and the bleakness of the picture “winds 
oozing thin . . .” gives an impression of barrenness.’ He referred to the 
‘apparent aimlessness of the sentence-construction in the first verse’, the 
‘vividness of the “air-blue gown” in contrast to the lack of colouring in the 
rest’. These comments seem to me acute and evidence of real sensibility. 
Another alert sixth-former spoke of the ‘subtle modulations of rhythm’, of 
the feeling of ‘sincerity . . . gained from the exactness of the descriptions’ 
and showed how the very ungainliness of the diction reinforced the ‘feeling 
of strain and emptiness’. His remarks about the ‘deliberate flatness of the 
wording’, ‘the stripping of all romantic associations’ shown in the use of 
such words as ‘existlessness’, ‘consigned’, ‘oozing’, showed again that we 
need have no anxiety about the capacity of our sixth-formers for responsive- 
ness to poetry. 

The only correspondent who used the Thackeray extract tried it on a 
Science Sixth who, without prompting, ‘failed to show any critical 
attitude’. Our correspondent felt that the lesson was valuable in that it 
became ‘an examination of words, phrases and ideas that conveyed the sense 
of the pitiable’. 
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FURTHER WORK by R. R. PEDLEY 


THE POET not only responds to his experience with greater intensity than 
the ordinary man, he can give to these intense responses a concreteness and 
a particularity which enables his readers to share them. The greater the poet 
the more fully will he in T. S. Eliot’s words ‘transmute his personal and 
private agonies into something rich and strange, something universal and 
significant’. The poet’s personal experience—his biography—may be no 
more interesting or significant than anybody else’s: it is what he makes of it 
in his poems that matters. The raw material of a poem may be a platitude, 
but if the platitude has energized the poet’s creative imagination, and if he 
is poet enough to be able by his technique to discharge this energy by his 
poem, the result may for the reader be a new enlargement and enrichment 
of experience. If we are to give our pupils that training in sensibility and 
intelligence that we know the reading of poetry promotes, we must as they 
grow older foster a diligent attention to the minutiae of the poetry they 
read, an attention which will not only expose the bogus and the sham, but 
will make them active participants in the experience which is the poem. This 
experience, it is worth repeating, is far more than the poem’s paraphrasable 
‘meaning’ and is as much due to the poem’s ‘style’ or ‘form’ as it is to its 
sense-content. 

The following exercise should therefore be fruitful (with sixth forms and 
adults), for it offers two poems both based on simple, familiar and similar 
ideas yet providing totally different experiences. 


I 
(a) 


Let me not te he marriage of true minds 

Admit impec ents. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

O, no! it is an ever-fixéd mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wand’ring bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom: 

If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 
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(b) Love is enough: though the world be a-waning, 

And the woods have no voice but the voice of complaining, 

Though the sky be too dark for dim eyes to discover 

The gold-cups and daisies fair blooming thereunder, 

Though the hills be held shadows, and the sea a dark wonder, 
And this day draw a veil over all deeds pass’d over, 

Yet their hands shall not tremble, their feet shall not falter; 

The void shall not weary, the fear shall not alter 
These lips and these eyes of the loved and the lover. 


We hope our pupils will arrive at a responsible judgment of the respective 
merits of these experiences; if the class has had training in this kind of work 
it may find the task easy. Yet during the discussion which will follow the 
pupils’ unaided attempts to say or write what they think we may well find 
that much remains for the teacher to do. Many details of the poets’ purpose 
and methods may have to be brought out if the ultimate judgment is to be 
firmly based. We might first establish the simplicity and similarity of the 
basic idea of each poem by asking for a rough summary which would no 
doubt be: (a) says “True love lasts for ever’; (b) says “People in love don’t 
worry about life’s difficulties which have no power to stop them loving and 
being happy’. It would be clear immediately that the poet’s expression and 
development of these thoughts were very different. 

(a) seems from the start much more energetic. The poet’s assurance carries 
his opening assertion into the second line. (The ring of the confident spoken 
voice seems to be here—helped no doubt by the ‘m’ alliteration, as well as 
by the overflow.) He continues briskly and authoritatively—the word ‘bends’ 
in line 4 with its associations of strain gives a physical force strengthened by 
the sea image (sailors striving against the elements) of the second quatrain. 
(Our class will be able to tell us of the trust and reliance that even modern 
sailors put in ‘marks’ and the Pole Star.) The contraction in “Love’s not Time’s 
fool’ seems to belittle any possibility of contradiction, though the fact of 
transience is faced with that startlingly vivid image: “Though rosy lips . . .’ 
which gets further force from the ambiguity of ‘bending’. The conclusion 
seems triumphant by the very simplicity and directness of the clinching 
couplet. A great intensity has been developed from an apparently platitu- 
dinous origin by the definiteness of the assertions, the vigour of the rhythm 
and idiom of actual speech, and by the embodiment of an abstract idea in 
the most vivid terms of actuality. The word has become flesh. (We might 
pass on to the class Coleridge’s remark: ‘In Shakespeare’s poems the creative 
power and the intellectual energy wrestle as in a war-embrace.’) 

(b) in comparison must seem woefully thin. Where (a) is concrete, particu- 
lar and actual, (b) is vague, loose and dreamy. It seems to rely on the hypnoidal 
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effect of its long hypermetric lines, swaying rhythms, plangent vowel- 
sounds and unrealized imagery. The sharp clarity of the images in (a) exposes 
the enervated nebulousness of the ‘pictures’ in (b). The eyes are indeed dim. 
While (a) braces and challenges, (b) is languid and relaxed, a self-abandon- 
ment to the pleasure of emotion for its own sake. 

The following passages should enable the class to differentiate between 
good writing and ‘fine’ writing. Both passages date from the 1820's and 
they both refer (more or less) to the seaside. Whereas, however, (a) has 
something definite to tell us and speaks clearly, crisply and informatively, 
(b) is set on self-display, and is therefore affected, mannered and garrulous. 
If the class has been in the habit of uncritically accepting the canons of ‘style’ 
implied by advertisements it may well think (b) better than (a). It should 
easily be brought to see the emptiness and flatulence of (b) (look at the adjec- 
tives!) in contrast with the unpretentious straightforwardness and vitality 
of (a). 

II 


(a) 

From London to Reigate, through Sutton, is about as villainous a tract as England 
contains. The soil is a mixture of gravel and clay, with big yellow stones in it, sure 
sign of really bad land. Before you descend the hill to go into Reigate, you pass 
Gatton, which is a very rascally spot of earth. The trees are here a week later than 
they are at Tooting. At Reigate they are (in order to save a few hundred yards length 
of road) cutting through a hill. They have lowered a little hill on the London side of 
Sutton. Thus is the money of the country actually thrown away: the product of 
labour is taken from the industrious, and given to the idlers. Mark the process; the 
town of Brighton, in Sussex, fifty miles from the Wen, is on the seaside, and is thought 
by the stock-jobbers to afford a salubrious air. It is so situated that a coach, which 
leaves it not very early in the morning, reaches London by noon; and, starting to go 
back in two hours and a half afterwards, reaches Brighton not very late at night. 
Great parcels of stock-jobbers stay at Brighton with the women and children. They 
skip backward and forward on the coaches, and actually carry on stock-jobbing, in 
’Change Alley, though they reside at Brighton. There are not less than about twenty 
coaches that leave the Wen every day for this place; and there being three or four 
different roads, there is great rivalship for the custom. 


(b) 

I love town or country; but this detestable Cinque Port is neither. I hate these 
scrubbed shoots, thrusting out their starved foliage from between the horrid fissures 
of dusty innutritious rocks; which the amateur calls ‘verdure to the edge of the sea’. 
I require woods, and they show me stunted coppices. I cry out for the water-brooks, 
and pant for fresh streams, and inland murmurs. I cannot stand all day on the naked 
beach, watching the capricious hues of the sea, shifting like the colours of a dying 
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mullet. I am tired of looking out at the windows of this island prison. I would fain 
retire into the interior of my cage. While I gaze upon the sea, I want to be on it, over 
it, across it. It binds me in with chains, as of iron. My thoughts are abroad. I should 
not so feel in Staffordshire. There is no home for me here. There is no sense of home 
at Hastings. It is a place of fugitive resort, an heterogeneous assemblage of sea-mews 
and stock-brokers, Amphitrites of the town, and misses that coquet with the Ocean. 


(We would be glad to have reports from teachers on lessons taken with 
the Criticism in Practice examples. They should reach us by 9th July. For 
details of the Criticism in Practice Reading Sheets see page 217.) 


‘ 


PART ‘B’ 
REPORT by DENYS THOMPSON 


Reports came from rather fewer schools this quarter, no doubt owing to 
the inconvenient date of publication, but even so the sheet seems to have 
been used over a wide age-range, from seventeen-year-olds to children of 
thirteen in a mixed Essex grammar school, who found it fairly easy. Once 
again we are grateful to those who took much trouble over preparing 
reports. 

A number of students at a Midland school of commerce sent in individual 
comments on the two cheese advertisements from which we quote the 
following: 


(i) . . . I would like to make it quite clear that this is my own personal opinion; 
and is not the same view as that held by my classmates. 

First, there are the reasons why I prefer the second one. I think it has a much more 
informative value, and the description, being more clear and crisply worded, achieves 
the writer’s purpose, whereas the first example is superfluous and flowery and contains 
a large amount of useless information, and largely because of this its type of writing 
is not in keeping with the greater speed at which we live today. 

Another point is that people could not be less interested in the fact that the imaginary 
narrator is proud of coming from Somerset, and I doubt whether the hills of Somerset 
have anything to do with the quality of Cheddar Cheese. 


(ii) . . . I feel that the first would have more appeal to the general public as an 
advertisement. The first, to quote, starts ‘Up from Somerset—and proud of it, too!’ 
This has much more effect, punch and vigour behind it than the second (which is) 
flat and uninteresting. 


(iii) . . . Surely, on seeing in a newspaper column a long and detailed account of 


what this cheese looks like and tastes like, the reader would be inclined to overlook it 
completely. On the other hand, if when reading the paper the words ‘Up from 
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Somerset . . .’ were to stand out one’s curiosity would be aroused and one would 
read on. This style of advertising, where a word or group of words stands out promi- 
nently from the page, is infinitely better than a load of technical jargon crammed into 
a corner. 


FURTHER WORK by DENYS THOMPSON 


Passage I (a) this quarter is taken from a framed card hung up in the Flannan 


lighthouse: 
I 


(a) 

The Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses hereby give 
Notice, that on the night of Thursday the 7th day of December 
next, and every evening thereafter from the going away of day- 
light in the evening till the return of daylight in the morning, 
a Light will be exhibited from a Lighthouse which has been 
erected on Eilean Mor, one of the Flannan Islands. The Light 
will be a Group Flashing White Light showing 2 flashes in quick 
succession every half minute. The power of the Light will be 
equal to about 140,000 standard candles. The Light will be visible 
all round and will be elevated 330 feet above high water spring 
tides, and allowing fifteen feet for the height of the eye will be 
seen at about 24 nautical miles in clear weather, and at lesser 
distances according to the state of the atmosphere. When close 
to, the stack lying to the westward of Eilean Mor will obscure 
the Light over two small angles. The top of the Lantern is about 
75 feet above the island. 

By order of the Board 
James Murdoch Secretary 
Edinburgh, 30 Oct., 1899 


And passage I (b) that follows is taken from a description of a visit to the 
lighthouse by Robert Atkinson in his Island Going (Collins, 1949), p. 164: 


(b) 

The focus of lighthouse life was the big living-room-kitchen with its polished coal 
range, varnished deal-boarded walls and old-fashioned trumpet loud-speaker, which 
could produce tinny dance music if required. From the living-room led off the tiny 
bedrooms, two bunks in each, the wireless room, store-rooms, workshop, engine- 
house and a passage to the bottom of the tower. The living-room at least had windows 
but once inside the tower one might have been anywhere; wind and rain and Atlantic 
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surge were remote. The lantern house in brilliant hurtful glare and the echoing stone 
stairs had an empty laboratory-hospital cleanliness. Silence was broken by mathe- 
matically regular clangs from a bell as the driving weights slowly unwound their 
way down the tower and revolved the great cage of prisms up above; then, every 
half-hour of the night, a ratcheting noise as the weights were wound up again. The 
paraffin lamp burnt with a steady purr. It had a burner much like that of a Primus 
stove, surmounted by a single incandescent mantle hardly bigger than those of the 
mantle lamps common in the crofts of Lewis. It seemed a poor sort of centre-piece 
for the wonderful cage which a push set moving, and for the undefeated skill and 
determination which had reared the tower of great stone blocks, and laid railways, 
and made concrete jetties, on a rock in the Atlantic Ocean. At lighting-up time the 
cage had to be revolving at its settled speed before the lamp was lit, or a false signal 
would go out. But the lightkeepers hardly ever sighted a ship. 


The passages are intended to offer an easy contrast between different kinds 
of writing. The types of question that may be asked, according to the capacity 
of the pupils, are: “Why and with what aims was each passage written, to 
what kind of reader are they directed, and (as a result) what are the differences 
in the ways the authors write, in the material they select, and how they feel 
about their subject.’ Some of the epithets applicable to (a) that one will hope 
to elicit are ‘legal’, ‘technical’, and ‘official’; beginners may be offered these 
adjectives, either by themselves or mixed up with others on the blackboard, 
and invited to find quotations to illustrate them. Pupils may also be asked to 
say why the phrases ‘going away’ and ‘return of daylight’ are used instead 
of ‘sunset’ and ‘sunrise’, to show how logical is the order of the statements 
made, and to suggest where the notice might be divided into two para- 
graphs. (A ‘stack’ is a mass of rock.) 

Before (b) is contrasted, some simple comprehension questions may be 
put, for instance, ‘How may the passage be divided into paragraphs?’ Clearly 
a break may be made after ‘passage to the bottom of the tower’, and again 
after ‘wound up again’; if not at this point, then after ‘crofts of Lewis’, so 
as to separate the description of facts from the author’s comments upon them. 
In comparing (b) with (a) one will hope for such answers as ‘A traveller is 
giving his impressions for those who haven’t the opportunity to follow him’, 
‘He gives several lines to the living conditions, whereas (a) gives none’, ‘He 
shows how cosy it is and how strong the tower is’. Then it can be noted that 
the writer records his feelings, in contrast with (a)—‘brilliant hurtful glare’, 
etc., and his admiration—‘wonderful’, ‘undefeated skill and determination’ 
—for the achievement of establishing and maintaining the lighthouse. 

The exercise may be followed up by written work. For example, a recipe, 
the time-table and announcement of a new helicopter service, or the specifi- 
cation of a racing car can be provided, and pupils then be asked to describe 
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the finished product or a journey in one of the vehicles. Or the exercise may 
be reversed and, after a traveller’s description of a thunderstorm has been 
read, pupils invited to write a textbook description of the causes of thunder, 
Next a poem by Wilfred Owen, for discussion to bring out the meaning 
as fully as possible: 
II 
I 
MINERS arp 
There was a whispering in my hearth, firs 
A sigh of the coal, wh 
Grown wistful of a former earth 4-6 
It might recall. sha: 
thei 
I listened for a tale of leaves mil 
And smothered ferns; of t 
Frond-forests; and the low, sly lives and 
Before the fawns. an 
said 
My fire might show steam-phantoms simmer heen 
From Time’s old cauldron, ital 
Before the birds made nests in summer, a 
Or men had children. 7 
and 
‘ ‘ 3 tort 
But the coals were murmuring of their mine, x 
And moans down there -" 
Of boys that slept wry sleep, and men e 
Writhing for air. (\ 
the ( 
And I saw white bones in the cinder-shard. deta: 
Bones without number; 
For many hearts with coal are charred 
And few remember. REA 
by pt 
I thought of some who worked dark pits Wat. 
Of war, and died ] 
Digging the rock where Death reputes fro 
Peace lies indeed. I 
set 
Comforted years will sit soft-chaired Note: 
In rooms of amber; THE { 
The years will stretch their hands, well-cheered dozen 
By our lives’ ember. A spe 
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The centuries will burn rich loads 
With which we groaned, 

Whose warmth shall lull their dreaming lids 
While songs are crooned. 

But they will not dream of us poor lads 
Lost in the ground. 


Perhaps the first step here is to show, or get the readers to show, that the 
argument of the poem is in three stages—verses 1-3, 4-6, and 7, 8. In the 
first the poet expects the conventional musings that might come to anyone 
who thinks casually as he stirs the fire of the source of the coal. But in verses 
4-6 he finds himself unable to keep within his primeval picture, and he thinks 
sharply of the deaths and suffering that have occurred in winning coal, and 
then of who have died in mining under fortresses and in tunnelling to lay 
mines. Finally, he speaks in the first person, perhaps because his experience 
of this last kind of mining enables him to share the experience of all miners, 
and sees the peace and comfort earned for the future by miners and soldiers 
soon to be forgotten. If the sense is clear I do not think that much need be 
said of the means employed by Owen; his use of half-rhymes is probably 
beyond most pupils. In verse 1 the way in which the idea of whispering is 
carried on by ‘sigh’ and ‘wistful’, and its sound by ‘hearth’ and ‘earth’, is 
worth commenting on. In verse 2 ‘smothered’ looks forward to verse 4, 
and in this latter verse ‘wry’ and ‘writhing’ sharpen the image of men con- 
torted in struggle. The simple statement and diction of the last two lines 
of the poem may also be noted; in spite of ‘poor’ there is no self-pity, and 
no invitation to the reader to share an easily produced resentment. 

(We would be glad to have reports from teachers on lessons taken with 
the Criticism in Practice examples. They should reach us by 9th July. For 
details of the Criticism in Practice Reading Sheets see below.) 


THE USE OF ENGLISH READING SHEETS 


READING SHEETS of the exercises given in each part of the above article, for use 
by pupils, are available from The Bureau of Current Affairs, 117 Piccadilly, London, 
W.1. 
Reading Sheet A, for middle and upper school work, contains exercises I and II 
from Part ‘A’ of Criticism in Practice VIII, and one more exercise along similar lines. 
Reading Sheet B, for work of a more elementary kind, contains the two exercises 
set here by Denys Thompson, together with two others. 


Notes on the extra examples givert in the Reading Sheets will be found on page 232. 
THE USE OF ENGLISH Reading Sheets are 1s. 6d. a dozen per issue, and 4s. 6d. a 
dozen per series of four issues. Please say whether A or B is required when ordering. 
A specimen sheet will be sent on request. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


It wAs good to read Mr. Reeves’ article (Vol. II, No. 3) in which he urges 
a more general study of Hopkins’ poetry in schools. I was particularly struck 
with the statement that teachers of poetry tend to expect too much of the 
pupil’s sensuous attention, not enough of his intellect. This I think probably 
true: it is certainly true that our pupils (in this respect like poets) vary con- 
siderably in their ability to respond to the sensuous qualities of language; it 
is also true that certain pupils, who remain indifferent or asleep when much 
of Keats is being discussed, will stir themselves to participation when pre- 
sented with poets who are (Mr. Reeves’ phrase) ‘intellectually tough’. 

But I wonder if Mr. Reeves has chosen the best poems with which to 
introduce Hopkins to sixth form pupils. The two poems are certainly chal- 
lenging enough to the intellect; but would there not be an advantage in 
choosing subjects less remote, not from the pupil’s actual experience—which 
doesn’t matter so much—but from his likely sympathies? I doubt whether 
the process of poetic creation would arouse great interest; I am even told by 
one teacher that many girls would find Hopkins’ treatment of the subject 
distasteful! Harry Ploughman would stand a better chance—he is an object 
familiar to thought, if not to sight; but even he is only an object of contem- 
plation; he is not (for example) involved in any situation. (Incidentally, is 
there not a risk that this poem may make too great a demand even upon the 
intellect? After much effort the pupils should be able to sort out Harry 
Ploughman in bits: but would they ever manage to stick the bits together 
and see him whole?) 

Mr. Reeves’ sensible remarks about religious poetry seem to point to an 
alternative choice. ‘The religious emotion’, he says, ‘is one which most 
accept as existing fairly widely.’ I have found that the strong personal quality 
of some of the religious poems often strikes home: the sonnet I wake and feel 
the fell of dark, which calls for much effort in the puzzling-out, also tells of 
an experience (the experience of feeling oneself to be literally one of the 
damned) which can compel pity and wonder even in those who have read 
little poetry. The same is true of Carrion Comfort, No worst, there is none, and 
To seem the stranger. My plea is for the use of poems which not only make 
demands on the intellect, but which also spring from an emotion stronger 
and more universal than that which underlies To R. B. or Harry Ploughman. 

One sympathizes with Mr. Reeves’ difficulty in arousing an enthusiasm 
for poetry in older students, and with his sad acceptance of the fact that the 
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lecturer must almost inevitably be ‘regarded as a crank’. In schools, where 


} children grow up with their teachers, this is not so inevitable, I think. But 


perhaps I flatter myself. 
J. H. WALSH 


COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 
io) 


EASIER TO DIGEST? 








WE PRESENT on the following pages an illustration and text from a maga- 
zine version of Macbeth published in the United States of America. In the same 
series, at ten cents, the publishers, Seaboard Publishers, New York, present 
The Scarlet Pimpernel, Captain Blood, She, The 39 Steps, Beau Geste, and The 
Window by Cornell Woolrich. Hamlet and Julius Caesar are promised. “Each 
issue’, the publishers state, ‘is a complete adaptation of a world-famous 
story streamlined for action.’ 

We quote first the publishers’ introductions to the series and to Macbeth 
itself. We suggest téachers use this material as an exercise in practical criti- 
cism, asking pupils whether the text of this Macheth justifies the publishers’ 
claims in their introduction. 


WHY YOU’LL ENJOY STORIES 
BY FAMOUS AUTHORS ILLUSTRATED 


Every Story a Masterpiece 

Have you ever thought why certain books are read and re-read by countless millions 
—why every new generation discovers them all over again—why these stories are 
made as movies, not once but many times? Isn’t it because these stories are really great 
stories—great enough to thrill you as they have so many others. In FAMOUS AUTHORS 
ILLUSTRATED you'll find only stories that are the imperishables of literature, stories 
that have stood the severest test of all—the test of time. 


Told in the Modern Manner 
No longer is it necessary to wade through hundreds of pages of text to enjoy these 
great stories. The editors of FAMOUS AUTHORS ILLUSTRATED have preserved all the 
excitement and interest of the original story, but give it to you in a streamlined modern 
version that makes for easy and enjoyable reading. Here truly is the action-packed 
. ’ . a . ’ 
way of presenting the world’s best stories. If it’s thrills you want, then you'll find 
them aplenty in FAMOUS AUTHORS ILLUSTRATED. 
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Stories that Thrill You and Help You 

Here are the stories you will be talking about and hearing about all your life. Here are 
the authors everyone knows and speaks about in everyday conversation. When you 
read FAMOUS AUTHORS ILLUSTRATED you, too, will know the great characters of litera- 
ture. You, too, can quote the famous lines and impress your friends. 


Everyone likes these Stories 

Here, finally, is a so-called ‘comic’ you can be proud of. Ask your teachers, ask your 
parents if they think you should read Shakespeare, Sabatini, or great stories like 
Beau Geste and Scarlet Pimpernel. And here is the greatest surprise of all—everyone, 
adults as well as teen-agers, reads and enjoys FAMOUS AUTHORS ILLUSTRATED. 


Adapted from the Original Text for Easy Reading 


MACBETH 
BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Here is an exciting tale of dark deeds and stark adventure. All the thrills, terror and 
action of Shakespeare’s great tragedy are here for your reading enjoyment. And the 
story is told in plain, easy-to-understand language. 

Suspense, mystery and a score of striking characters will hold you spellbound to the 
last line and picture! And after you’ve read Macbeth as told in this easy, fast-moving 
fashion, you'll know why Shakespeare’s plays have always been tops in popularity ! 
This book is but one of a new series aimed to bring you THE BEST STORIES OF THE 
WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS AUTHORS! Right before your eyes the best-known characters 
in literature will talk and act so you won’t miss the point of a single thrilling scene! 

Amazing as this tale may seen, the author gathered it from true accounts of the 
reigns of Duncan and Macbeth (A.D. 1034-1057) as given in Holinshed’s Historie of 
Scotland. 

What greater motive for murder can a general have than ambition to be king? 
Macbeth’s grim desire to reign was stirred up by witches’ prophecy and goaded by 
his cold-blooded wife ! 

But suspicion fell upon MACBETH tormenting him with fear, driving him to murder 
again and again ! 

He might have escaped the consequences of this brutal crimes if he had chosen to 
flee. Instead, he charged madly on to the field of battle to meet an enemy whose sword 
was keen for vengeance ! 


(Adapted by pana E. putcu. Illustrated by H. c. KtEFER. Lettered by H. G. FERGUSON.) 
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TEACHING ENGLISH THROUGH SELF-EXPRESSION, by E. J. Burton. $0 1 
[Evans Bros., 6s.] fw 

’ . - to 
Mr. Burton’s book is one of the very many successors to Caldwell Cook’s — 4,64 


Play Way and is a product of the fashionable—and now frequently official an 


—beliefs in ‘free activity’. His basic assumptions are stated in familiar terms: clo 
; : apes, : f 

The aim of education is the full and healthy development of personality iF 
within a community . . . we are concerned rather with growth from within, mals 
the pupil’s mind, under the stimuli of desire, imagination, and opportunity mm 
than with the imposition of set forms of behaviour from without.’ His pur 
book sets out to promote these aims for the Secondary School child by | jy, 
providing a large number of ‘group activities’ so that the child ‘expresses me 
himself’ and at the same time learns how to co-operate with others toa © jnip 


given end. Thus, says the author, *. . . alongside the ability to express clearly wal 
in mime, speech, and writing, the pupil’s mental grasp, critical faculties, and that 
appreciation of artistic form, may be developed’. The book is divided into afte 
three parts each consisting of some 27-30 lessons. The first, entitled ‘Let's | ¢,. 
Pretend’, and designed mainly for the 11-12 age group consists of a series | «p,, 
of parlour—and party—games (‘Statues’, ‘Proverbs’, ‘Animal, vegetable, his | 


mineral’) designed to encourage ‘organized activity’ which, according to Bieci 
the author, is at this age an ‘end in itself’. The second—‘Let’s Talk’—pro- repl: 


ceeds from more party games (‘Coffee Pots’) to various suggestions for M 
imitating situations from ‘real life’ (“Interviews’, “The Telephone’) broad- 7 
casting programmes (‘In town tonight’) and well-tried methods of what is er 
sometimes called ‘oral composition’ (‘Unprepared speeches’, “debates’). The 
third section—‘Let’s Act’—is more explicitly concerned with dramatics: ene 
lessons in various aspects of acting lead up to ‘Short Scenes’, “Acting a Serial’, Sereat 
‘Complete Plays’, “The approach to play-production’ and “The Drama Pro- “a 
ject’. An appendix gives a list of “Some forfeits’. Mr. Burton not only gives quite 
the teacher all this subject-matter for his lessons, he offers detailed guidance | ¢,3 d 
in method as well, for each lesson is divided into: a brief statement of aim; anes 
‘approach’ (‘here are words which, it is suggested, teachers may use or al 
paraphrase, as they prepare the class’); “Topic for discussion’; ‘Other ap- But ; 
proaches’; ‘Notes for the teacher’; “Further exercises’ (usually written com- le hoes 
positions connected with the ‘activity’ of the lesson). The help Mr. Burton 
gives the teacher is in fact unstinted and one can imagine a young teacher “ae 
feeling grateful when he finds that his preparation, his lesson notes, his expr 
conduct of the lesson—as well as his aims—are all prefabricated for him. child 


can | 


the r 


Yet even the rawest of novices may ask whether so much specific guidance | 1-7 
is necessary. Spoon-feeding the teacher seems to have replaced that spoon — misp}; 
feeding of the children which all up-to-date educationalists deplore. To fill | and 1 
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so many pages with this sort of instruction: “The stories that are told whether 
by teacher or class should be reasonably simple. Restrain children who try 
to be too clever . . .’, ‘See that hands, arms, legs and the whole body— 
not forgetting the head—are given full freedom during this activity’—is 
surely to take a very gloomy view of the teacher’s potentialities—a far 
gloomier view than Mr. Burton takes of the child’s. What Mr. Burton leaves 
to the teacher is, oddly enough, just those parts of his teaching where help 

might reasonably be expected: in those written exercises airily suggested 

at the end of each lesson. It is not until page 136 that ‘we introduce our 

pupils to the art of planning and arranging an oral (or written) composition’. 

Mr. Burton seems to agree with Dogberry that ‘to write and read comes by 

nature’ for while (as I have said) his instructions for ‘group activity’, i.e. 

mime and speech, are only too voluminous, he seems to assume that little 

training in written expression is needed. It seems to be taken for granted 

that the child will automatically develop the supremely difficult technique 

of written English from his participation in parlour games. It is all very well 

for Mr. Burton to say (casually) at the end of one of his ‘Further Exercises’, 

‘Punctuate properly, and don’t forget to use paragraphs’, there is no hint in 

his book of the labour involved in teaching and learning such skills or of the 

disciplined attention to their practice which no amount of ‘free activity’ can 

replace. 

Mr. Burton’s book, in fact, in spite of its ingenuousness, raises funda- 
mental queries about ends and means. How far are the current ‘playway’ 
methods soundly based philosophically and psychologically and how far 
can they promote ‘the full and healthy development of personality’? The 
case against them has been cogently argued by Mr. G. H. Bantock in 
Scrutiny (Vol. XV, No. 2 and No. 4!) and in two articles in the Times Educa- 
tional Supplement (June-July 1950). I quote these words which seem to me 
quite unanswerable: “The end of education is not indeed the child but the 
child transformed in accordance with a careful consideration of the relative 
stress to be laid on immediate ends and ultimate good. . . . A child, it is said, 
should be allowed to develop its own interests in accordance with its needs. 
But interest is largely the creation of circumstance; it is not a thing a child 
is born with; and it is up to the teacher to create, not interest undefined, but 
the right sort of interest to develop the ultimate good of the child—by per- 
forming a very definite and positive function in its life.’ Exactly: the ‘self- 
expressionist’ is so eager to cater for (or should one say ‘pander to’?) the 
child’s immediate interests that he forgets its ultimate needs. ‘Activity’ 

1 Though I feel that Mr. Bantock spoilt a good case by some overstatements and 
misplacep stresses. There were further exchanges in Scrutiny Vol. XV, Nos. 3 & 4 
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becomes an end in itself, no purpose to which the activity can contribute is 
clearly defined. Moreover, the teacher is only too ready to abrogate his 
function: he is content to be a play producer, a supervisor of class-room 
games. No child (it is clear from Mr. Burton) need be forced into activity 
he finds uncongenial; he must be amused, he must play. Parents of primary 
school children have complained to me in these terms: “Tommy—now eight 
—can’t read. When I asked his teacher why she explained that Tommy 
preferred to stroll round the room during reading activity [sic] and therefore 
was obviously not yet ready to learn.’ The acquisition of any technique— 
be it cricket, cabinet-making or communication—involves a degree of steady 
application to what at first may appear unremunerative tasks and it is this 
diligent self-denial that the ‘free-activity’ protagonist seems loth to foster. 

This is not to ask for a return to the bleak harshness of the classrooms 
portrayed by Hard Times (‘In this life, we want nothing but Facts, Sir; 
nothing but Facts’) or by Lawrence in The Rainbow. The ‘playway’ reaction 
from that de-spiritualizing routine of repression and coercion was healthier 
than Mr. Bantock suggests. There is certainly a place (with junior forms) 
for Mr. Burton’s games and if the teacher realizes their limitations and sees 
clearly that they must subserve a larger purpose he will doubtless find some 
of them stimulating. It is when high claims such as Mr. Burton’s are made 
for them that they become dangerous. Oral composition and drama are 
means and means only towards that development of basic skills and that 
introduction of the child to its cultural heritage which are especially the 
concerns of the teacher of English. Today, for a majority of children the 
school is the only shield against the values of the dog-track and the cinema. 
For the shield to function demands a constant assertion of superior ideals 
and a positive demonstration of a finer culture. Certainly, we cannot expect 
mere precept to be effective: experiences must be offered and judgments 
tried. What is needed is not an abandonment of the traditional disciplines 
of learning but their continued renewal. To base our teaching on such a 
loose phrase as ‘self-expression’ without defining how ‘selves’ are developed 
or what ‘expression’ means is to betray our vocation. 

R. R. PEDLEY 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, a Quarterly Journal of Literary Criticism. Edited 
by F. W. Bateson. [Blackwell, Oxford, Vol. I, No. 1, January 1951, 4s. 
Annual subscription, 15s. post free.] 


The first issue of a new periodical is never typical of its average successors. 
It either dazzles the eye with a bill of all the talents which subsequent per- 
formances never equal, or it gives an impression of first-night self-doubting 
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as to whether it is living up to the reputation it hopes eventually to acquire. 
The first issue of Essays in Criticism has gone the second of these two ways. 

It may be, as the Editor says in his explanation of the journal’s purpose 
and critical standpoint, that ‘at the moment when one English literary review 
after another is ceasing publication it is perhaps a sufficient raison d’étre 
simply to supply a forum for good and faithful critical apergus’; but all who 
care for serious criticism will be glad to find that the promoters of Essays in 
Criticism have taken more than its title from Matthew Arnold. The journal 
aims at catholicity—‘academic, Empsonian, Anglo-Catholic . . . Marxist’, 
every sort of criticism good of its kind, will be welcome to its pages—and 
its criteria are stated as “(i) constructiveness (the pre-existing problem must be 
taken one stage further); (ii) social relevance (as far as possible the literary 
problem must not be divorced from the problems of group living, in the 
widest sense, that lie behind it); (iii) scholarly standards (there must not be the 
“howlers” and the unawareness of what is already in print displayed by too 
many critics and reviewers today). An ultimate objective is to help to build 
a bridge between literary history and literary criticism.’ 

It is in anticipation of seeing these aims realized in a series of issues over at 
least three years (continuous publication of Essays in Criticism is guaranteed 
until 1953) that we welcome this first number rather than for its achievement, 
which lags behind its editorial pretensions. Perhaps it is the high pitch of the 
specified criteria, or the shadow of Matthew Arnold, or the expressed 
editorial policy of avoiding comparison with Scrutiny which gives most of 
the articles a rebarbative flatness remarkable in contributions from writers 
of such strongly marked individuality as T. S. Eliot (contributing a 23}-line 
postscript to “The Three Provincialities’—a three-page article written in 
1922), J. Middleton Murry (‘A note on The Family Reunion’—a breath of 
vitality here), L. A. G. Strong (‘Dorset Hardy’), and Montgomery Belgion 
(‘The Mystery of Poe’s Poetry’—perhaps the most satisfactory article in the 
journal). A second reading found more merit than first seemed likely in 
articles by John Holloway (‘Matthew Arnold and the Modern Dilemma’), 
Geoffrey Tillotson (‘Teaching English in the Universities’-—a theme worth 
more than Mr. Tillotson gives), and confirmed the Editor’s two contribu- 
tions as models fit for emulation within the conventions of scholarly academic 
writing. It also left unexplained how Kenneth Muir’s “Centenary Eclogue: 
A Conversation about Wordsworth’ in blank, blank verse, could have found 
its way into any journal which aimed at serious criticism, let alone occupy 
twenty-one out of the ninety-three text pages of Essays in Criticism. 
EDMUND POOLE 
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THOMAS HARDY, by Desmond Hawkins. [Arthur Barker, 6s.] 
A HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, by Sherard Vines. [ Duck- 
worth, 215.] 


Mr. Hawkins’ book shows some signs of having been knocked together in 
a hurry, rather as a routine task; a great deal of reading and labour must 
have gone to the compilation of Professor Vines’ historical survey. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Hawkins offers better value for money. He is readable and some- 
times stimulating; Professor Vines has chosen a method, which was almost 
certain to provide dull reading. He has, quite simply, tried to include every- 
one and everything in both English and American literature of the last 
hundred years. The result is that he leaves himself insufficient space for dis- 
cussion of important authors, while page after page is filled with catalogues 
of authors and works with the minimum of comment. No thread or pattern 
emerges, and the incidental judgments do not inspire confidence. Obscure 
and unimportant novelists and dramatists get as much, or as little, space as 
writers of significance. As an example we have in the chapter on “The 
Modern Novel’, all the following dealt with in two paragraphs: The Powys 
brothers, L. H. Myers (‘another favourite of inter-war highbrows’), Caradoc 
Evans, Douglas Goldring, Geoffrey Dennis, May Sinclair, Rose Macaulay, 
Naomi Mitchison, Margaret Irwin, Robert Graves and Jack Lindsay. Even 
in a reference book, such compression would be unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Hawkins assumes, in the reader, some acquaintance with the six 
principal novels of Hardy. He might, therefore, it seems to me, have omitted 
some rather obvious generalizations and developed some of the interesting 
and suggestive remarks that he lets fall in passing; for instance, the relation- 
ship of Hardy’s stories to the ballad tradition. He outlines this in a few admir- 
able sentences, which immediately bring to mind not only the resemblance 
of Hardy’s plots to ballad stories (this Mr. Hawkins points out), but the 
success of many of his verse ballads such as A Trampwoman’s Tragedy. But 
although he refers to this resemblance again, it seems to have had very little 
effect on his own assessment of Hardy. Yet he sums up with the following 
sentence: 





‘At his best Hardy drew from primitive sources which were at that point of ulti- 
mate decay where they so often, as their final flowering, find a sublimated expression 
in the work of a sophisticated artist.’ 

This seems to be very much what I was trying to say in an article on 
Hardy! which moved Mr. James Reeves to disagreement. Mr. Hawkins 
and Mr. Reeves would agree that Hardy’s outstanding concern was with the 
emotion of love between the sexes. That is quite true; but is it, therefore, the 


1 THE USE OF ENGLISH, Vol. II, No. 1, Autumn, 1950. 
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most valuable thing Hardy has to offer to the modern reader? I would ask 
them both to consider more closely The Mayor of Casterbridge. To me, this 
seems Hardy’s most unqualified success, and this is, in some measure, due 
to the relegation of ‘love-interest’ to a subsidiary plane, Lucett being a mere 
lay-figure, whose only importance is in accentuating the rivalry between 
Henchard and Farfrae. And I must ask Mr. Reeves exactly how a study of 
the melodramatic antics of such puppets as Angel Clare, Clym Yeobright 
and the rest is going to counteract cheapening influences and induce a 
worthier emotional attitude in contemporary schoolchildren. 

Mr. Hawkins’ book leaves an impression of scrappiness, with occasional 
keen critical perceptions, and a tendency to lapse every now and then into 
a heavy-handed heartiness and facetiousness that bring one up with a jerk. 
It is certainly a book for those with some knowledge of Hardy, rather than 
for those desiring an introduction. 

FRANK CHAPMAN 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. A Short Manual, by C. A. Stott. [C.U-P., 7s. 6d.] 


ELEVEN TO FIFTEEN. A basic book-list of non-fiction for Secondary 
School Libraries. [S.L.A., 2s. 6d.] 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES TODAY. School Libraries in Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion. Joint report of a Panel of the S.L.A. and the School Library Section 
of the Library Association. 1945. 


The importance of the contribution a good school library has to make to 
the work of the teacher and the child is now generally recognized. Today, 
on the instructions of the Ministry of Education, no new secondary school is 
built without a library room as an essential part of its equipment. 

School Libraries is the complete guide on the subject. It deals with the 
relation of the library to all the activities of the school, the planning, furnish- 
ing and equipment of libraries, administration, cataloguing, stocktaking, 
binding, finance, and the training of staff and pupils in the full use of the 
library. The book’s treatment of all this essential administrative routine, 
however, is secondary to the author’s main theme—the use of a library in 
terms of the everyday working of the school community. 

Schools of all types and of all age ranges should find here something of real, 
practical value, although one cannot but believe that the book is particularly 
directed to those schools fortunate enough to possess the space, equipment, 
and the money necessary to give such a project a good start. Because of the 
inadequacy of school book allowances many head teachers who have to 
‘make do’ with rudimentary facilities are likely to smile wryly on reading 
Mr. Stott’s comprehensive catalogue of minimum requirements. 
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The chapter likely to be of most value contains excellent material on the 
uses of a library and deals with library training, content, method and practical 
application of the work. This section is closely linked with an interesting list 
of suggestions on the use of the library out of school—the issue of books for 
home reading, school societies, archives, pictures and exhibitions. 

A short appendix describes the work of the School Library Association 
of which the author is the competent and industrious honorary secretary. 
This short manual is a creditable sample of the kind of worth-while research 
carried out by the S.L.A. 

In the pamphlet Eleven to Fifteen, we have a highly selective list of a few 
hundred titles of non-fiction for secondary school libraries. This list should 
satisfy a long-felt want and should be useful not only as a guide to reaching 
a balance between subjects represented in a library but also for the useful 
details of publisher, price and other short notes given with each title. 

The admirable pamphlet School Libraries Today will prove indispensable 
to all school librarians. Essentially practical, and containing all the ingredients 
necessary to assist the librarian, its treatment is summed up in the foreword 
by W. O. Lester Smith, C.B.E., when he writes, “The school library is a 
vital element in the corporate life of the school; let us see to it, therefore, 
that it never ceases to be ordered, governed, and serviced by those who under- 
stand what it signifies within the school community.’ 

EDGAR JOHN 


COLLINS’ MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. [Published monthly at two 
shillings. ] 

This magazine encourages a lively interest in the arts, crafts and sciences 
of yesterday and today, and these are illustrated by attractive photographs 
and reproductions. It has useful articles, too, on hobbies and careers, and 
every month has both amusing and serious competitions which stimulate 
the interests and imagination of its readers. The aim of this magazine is 
to entertain and instruct children ranging in age from about nine to seven- 
teen years, and it succeeds very well. 

Although the verse and fiction published in Collins might sometimes be 
much better, and horsey stories are apt to predominate, it supplies a very 
definite need among children, and now that its crude comic strip is omitted, 
one can wholeheartedly recommend it to all school and public libraries. 
R. FREEMAN. 
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New Books : Summer 1951 





THE SATIRE OF THE THREE ESTATES 
Sir David Lindsay 
This famous 16th century play will again be a feature of the 
Edinburgh Festival. This anglicised edition by Robert Kemp, 
introduced by the producer Tyrone Guthrie, should make the 
play as well known and popular in schools as Everyman. 45. 


HASSAN James Elroy Flecker 
The final acting version never before published. Basil Dean’s long 
and important introduction brings the play within the scope of 
| school productions. 45. 


THE MAKERS OF VIOLENCE Robert Gittings 
The new poetic drama for this year’s Canterbury Festival is a 
| worthy successor to those by T. S. Eliot, Christopher Fry and 

other modern poets in previous years. 6s. 


THE GOLDEN GRINDSTONE Angus Graham 
Edited by DENYS THOMPSON 

This first-hand account of life amongst Red Indians, gold pros- 

pectors, trappers and their dogs makes a thrilling and genuine 

adventure story for junior forms. In upper forms it provides 

excellent anthropological material. 3s. 6d. 


I cote eee Te) 


MEN AND GODS Rex Warner 


Rex Warner’s beautifully fresh and exciting versions of the great 
stories of classical mythology now appear for the first time in a 


1] school edition. (In the New Windmill Series.) 45. 
| THE WAR OF THE WORLDS H. G. Wells 
Wells’ famous scientific romance now appears for the first time in 
a cheap edition, in the New Windmill Series. 45. 





‘| WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON W.C.1 
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FOLK-SONG RECORDS 

EVENING PRAYER; THE WASSAIL SONG. [H.M.V. Bg964.] 0 WALY 
WALY; SEARCHING FOR LAMBS; ABROAD I WAS WALKING. [H.M.V. 
Bg965.] Sung by Patrick Shuldham-Shaw. 
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THE FROG AND THE MOUSE; DANCE TO YOUR DADDY; THE NOBLE 
DUKE OF YORK; THE SOLDIER; CRIPPLE CREEK; TOTTENHAM TOAD, 
[H.M.V. Bo849.] EDWARD; LADY MAISEY. [H.M.V. Bog6o.] Gipsy 
LADDIE; THE OLD GREY GOOSE; THE LARK IN THE MORN; AS 1 
WALKED THROUGH THE MEADOWS. [H.M.V. B9861.] Sung by John 
Langstaff. : 


THE FARMYARD; ROBIN A-THRUSH; THE THREE LITTLE TAILORS; 
CARRION CROW. [H.M.V. Boo49.] THE TAILOR AND THE MOUSE; 
LAZY JOHN; ONE MAN SHALL MOW; THE CUCKOO. [H.M.V. Bogs0.] 
Sung by Patricia Preece. 


The value to teachers of poetry and speech of authentic versions of English 
folk-songs need hardly be emphasized. The present batch (the first offered 
to this journal for review) does very great credit to all concerned, and 
can be recommended almost without reserve. My only complaint is that 
a very few of the songs, notably The Wassail Song and Evening Prayer, 
are not quite as interesting, musically or poetically, as some of the others. 
In recording folk-songs whose words are of poetic interest, diction is 
as important as beauty of tone; and in this respect Mr. Shuldham-Shaw 
and Mr. Langstaff are impeccable. Mr. Shuldham-Shaw has a sweet and 
pure tone heard at its best in his recent most lovely record of The Seeds 
of Love (H.M.V. Bg775). One of the difficulties with folk-songs is to make 
sufficient variety in rendering a number of musically identical verses. This 
is admirably achieved. O Waly Waly is one of the most profound and 
moving songs in English or any other language; this is presumably why 
it is avoided by the average concert singer who prefers to practise his bad 
diction on the lieder of Schubert and Brahms. Mr. Shuldham-Shaw also 
sings the beautiful modal song in 5/4 time, Searching for Lambs, unaccom- 
panied, with perfect precision of diction and smoothness of tone. 

Mr. John Langstaff has a rougher tone and is more of a showman. But his 
voice is most attractive, particularly for songs of the more sad or sinister 
kind. His Edward and Lady Maisey are most moving. His version of The 
Wraggle Taggle Gypsies is excellent, and his songs collected by Cecil Sharp 


in the Appalachian Mountains are delightful and will appeal especially to 7 
children. He is a specialist in Anglo-American songs, which deserve to be 


much more widely known. 
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Ready Shortly 


OXFORD DICTIONARY OF NURSERY RHYMES 
By IONA & PETER OPIE 
Fully illustrated. 30s. net 


This dictionary brings together more than 500 rhymes and songs traditionally 
handed on to young children, and studies their individual histories; their age, 
origins, first appearances in print or manuscript, oral and written develop- 
ment, literary associations, social uses, variations, and parallels in other lan- 
guages. A general introduction describes the different types of rhymes, the 
earliest collections made of them, and the theories which have been advanced 
about their origin; and discusses such particwlar questions as the possibility 
that they originally portrayed real people, how they achieved their present- 
day popularity, and who was “Mother Goose”. Assembled in this volume is 
almost everything that is known about the subject, together with the results 
of original research especially undertaken for the work. 

The illustrations, of which there are nearly a hundred, include reproductions 
of early appearances of the rhymes in ballad sheets and music books, and 
show the course of nursery rhyme illustration in children’s literature through 
the past two centuries. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

















SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
President: W.O. LESTER SMITH, C.B.E. 


offers members these advantages: information and advice 
about starting and running any kind of school library; ‘The 
School Librarian’, 64-page (or larger) magazine published 
each term; leaflets on special problems; specially prepared 
booklists at reduced prices; C. A. Stott’s practical hand- 
book, ‘School Libraries: a short manual’, at a reduced price; 
local branches for exchange of views. 

Write now, without obligation, to the Honorary Secretary, S.L.A. (U/E 5) 


Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, W.C.1 
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I trust that fourteen-year-old Miss Preece will never be allowed within 
a thousand miles of Hollywood. Her tone is true and sweet and her diction 
and attack excellent. How well she can start a verse on an ‘off’ beat! Some- 
body has chosen her songs with great care and taste. They are all delightful. 
She has what no commercial juvenile ever has—charm without archness, 
humour without whimsy, natural gaiety, accuracy without slickness. In 
short, while she has evidently worked hard and been taught well, she sings 
as if she enjoyed singing and loved the songs she sings. Perhaps in her next 
records she could include one or two songs, such as The Nightingale, which 
give scope for sustained singing. A little too much demand is made at 
present on her quickness of diction. 

May we please have, from one or other of these singers, The Two Magicians, 
The Keeper, and The Farmer’s Daughters—and an even less well known one, 
The Queen of Hearts from Baring-Gould’s Songs of the West? 

JAMES REEVES 


TEACHERS’ NOTES 


READING SHEET A 
Sources of Examples: 


I (a) William Shakespeare. II (a) William Cobbett. III Richard Jefferies. 
(b) William Morris. (b) Charles Lamb. 


READING SHEET B 

Example III consists of a passage from the Highway Code and an inferior version of the same 
passage. (a) is simple, direct and clear, and though shorter contains more matter than (6), which 
omits the last injunction of (a)—‘Make sure the road . . .” (b) might have been written by a junior 
civil servant who believed that the longer and more ponderous word is always superior to the 
short one; apart from its clumsy diction it contains at least one ambiguity (in the first sentence) 
and the second paragraph is not very clear. 

The following complementary exercises are suggested. Preamble: the Ministry of Transport 
is holding a conference of interested parties to draw up Advice to Cyclists for inclusion in the 
Highway Code, and road-surveyors, the police, the C.T.C., and A.A. and R.A.C. are invited to 
prepare memorandums containing their recommendations. Exercise: individuals or the form 
divided into groups to represent the interested parties prepare the memorandums; these may be 
read aloud and discussed. Exercise, for individuals or a drafting committee: put the recom- 
mendations accepted by the conference into concise and intelligible form. As a guide the headings 
given in sections 62-75 of the Highway Code might be provided; the same sections supply a fair 
copy, and a set might be dealt out among the form. The Code costs 1d. a copy from H.M.S.O., 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Teachers who have not come across Sir Ernest Gowers’ Plain 
Words (H.M.S.O., 2s.) and A. P. Herbert’s What a Word! (Methuen) will find them entertaining 
and useful. 

IV, by John Clare (1793-1864), is a straightforward evocation of a hot summer noon, and it 
should not need lengthy discussion. The choice of details might be commented on—the silence of 
the flies, the stillness of the fish—and in one or two places the rightness of the vocabulary (‘lulls’, 
‘sturting’) may be noted. Given a little help many readers will be able to see for themselves that 
the poem builds up a somewhat monotonous rhythm—the shape of the sentences tends to be the 
same—which helps to suggest the dead stillness of the moment described, until in the final 
couplet (the adjacent rhymes firmly mark the ending of the poem) there is a change of movement 
and sense as Clare breaks into the expression of his wish for relief. The poem is taken from the 
recent Muses’ Library edition of Clare, published by Routledge at tos. 6d. 
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" IN PRACTICE III(a) 


e, 
A. 
SNOW IN THE SUBURBS 

Every branch big with it, 
tie Bent every twig with it; 

Every fork like a white web-foot; 

Every street and pavement mute: 
ca Some flakes have lost their way, and grope back upward, when 
ich Meeting those meandering down they turn and descend again. 
ior The palings are glued together like a wall, 
- And there is no waft of wind with the fleecy fall. 
- A sparrow enters the tree, 
+ Whereon immediately 
rm A snow-lump thrice his own slight size 
be Descends on him and showers his head and eyes, 
a And overturns him, 
fair And near inurns him, 
om And lights on a nether twig, when its brush 
ing Starts off a volley of other lodging lumps with a rush. 
d it 
a The steps are a blanched slope, 
Ils’, Up which, with feeble hope, 
- A black cat comes, wide-eyed and thin; 


And we take him in. 








B. 
HUMMING-=BIRD 


I can imagine, in some otherworld 

Primeval-dumb, far back 

In that most awful stillness, that only gasped and hummed, 
Humming-birds raced down the avenues. 


Before anything had a soul, 

While life was a heave of Matter, half inanimate, 

This little bit chipped off in brilliance 

And went whizzing through the slow, vast succulent stems. 


I believe there were no flowers then, 
In the world where the humming-bird flashed ahead of creation. 
I believe he pierced the slow vegetable veins with his long beak. 


Probably he was big, 
As mosses, and little lizards, they say, were once big. 
Probably he was a jabbing, terrifying monster. 


We look at him through the wrong end of the long telescope of Time, 
Luckily for us. 


C. 
THE OLD MEN ADMIRING THEMSELVES IN THE WATER 


I heard the old, old men say, 

‘Everything alters, 

And one by one we drop away.’ 

They had hands like claws, and their knees 
Were twisted like the old thorn-trees 

By the waters. 

I heard the old, old men say, 

‘All that’s beautiful drifts away 

Like the waters.’ 
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D. 
THE MANOR FARM 


The rock-like mud unfroze a little and rills 

Ran and sparkled down each side of the road 

Under the catkins wagging in the hedge. 

But earth would have her sleep out, spite of the sun; 
Nor did I value that thin gilding beam 

More than a pretty February thing 

Till I came down to the old Manor Farm, 

And church and yew-tree opposite, in age 

Its equals and in size. The church and yew 

And farmhouse slept in a Sunday silentness. 

The air raised not a straw. The steep farm roof, 
With tiles duskily glowing, entertained 

The mid-day sun; and up and down the roof 
White pigeons nestled. There was no sound but one. 
Three cart-horses were looking over a gate 
Drowsily through their forelocks, swishing their tails 
Against a fly, a solitary fly. 


The Winter’s cheek flushed as if he had drained 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn at a draught 

And smiled quietly. But ’twas not Winter— 
Rather a season of bliss unchangeable 

Awakened from farm and church where it had lain 
Safe under tile and thatch for ages since 

This England, Old already, was called Merry. 











E. 























MEETING AT NIGHT 


The gray sea and the long black land; 
And the yellow half-moon large and low; 
And the startled little waves that leap 

In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 
And quench its speed i’ the slushy sand. 


Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach; 
Three fields to cross till a farm appears; 

A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match, 

And a voice less loud, thro’ its joys and fears, 
Than the two hearts beating each to each! 


y. 
COCK-CROW 


Out of the wood of thoughts that grows by night 
To be cut down by the sharp axe of light,— 

Out of the night, two cocks together crow, 
Cleaving the darkness with a silver blow: 

And bright before my eyes twin trumpeters stand, 
Heralds of splendour, one at either hand, 

Each facing each as in a coat of arms: 

The milkers lace their boots up at the farms. 





Price 1s. per dozen. Published by the Bureau of Current Affairs, 117 Piccadilly, London, 
W.1, and printed by Staples Press Ltd. at their Rochester, Kent, establishment. 
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CRITICISM 
IN PRACTICE III(b) 


A. 
SNOW IN THE SUBURBS 


Every branch big with it, 

Bent every twig with it; 

Every fork like a white web-foot; 

Every street and pavement mute: 

Some flakes have lost their way, and grope back upward, when 
Meeting those meandering down they turn and descend again. 
The palings are glued together like a wall, 

And there is no waft of wind with the fleecy fall. 


A sparrow enters the tree, 

Whereon immediately 

A snow-lump thrice his own slight size 

Descends on him and showers his head and eyes, 

And overturns him, 

And near inurns him, 

And lights on a nether twig, when its brush 

Starts off a volley of other lodging lumps with a rush. 


The steps are a blanched slope, 

Up which, with feeble hope, 

A black cat comes, wide-eyed and thin; 
And we take him in. 











B. 





HUMMING=-BIRD 


I can imagine, in some otherworld 

Primeval—dumb, far back 

In that most awful stillness, that only gasped and hummed, 
Humming-birds raced down the avenues. 


Before anything had a soul, 
While life was a heave of Matter, half inanimate, 
This little bit chipped off in brilliance 


And went whizzing through the slow, vast succulent stems. 


I believe there were no flowers then, 
In the world where the humming-bird flashed ahead of creation. 
I believe he pierced the slow vegetable veins with his long beak. 


Probably he was big, 
As mosses, and little lizards, they say, were once big. 
Probably he was a jabbing, terrifying monster. 


We look at him through the wrong end of the long telescope of Time, 
Luckily for us. 


C. 
THE OLD MEN ADMIRING THEMSELVES IN THE WATER 


I heard the old, old men say, 

‘Everything alters, 

And one by one we drop away.’ 

They had hands like claws, and their knees 
Were twisted like the old thorn-trees 

By the waters. 

I heard the old, old men say, 

“All that’s beautiful drifts away 

Like the waters.’ 











D. 
MORNING EXPRESS 


Along the wind-swept platform, pinched and white, 
The travellers stand in pools of wintry light, 
Offering themselves to morn’s long, slanting arrows. 
The train’s due; porters trundle laden barrows. 

The train steams in, volleying resplendent clouds 
Of sun-blown vapour. Hither and about, 

Scared people hurry, storming the doors in crowds. 
The officials seem to waken with a shout, 

Resolved to hoist and plunder; some to the vans 
Leap; others rumble the milk in gleaming cans. 


Boys, indolent-eyed, from baskets leaning back, 
Question each face; a man with a hammer steals 
Stooping from coach to coach; with clang and clack, 
Touches and tests, and listens to the wheels. 

Guard sounds a warning whistle, points to the clock 
With brandished flag, and on his folded flock 

Claps the last door: the monster grunts: “Enough !’ 
Tightening his load of links with pant and puff. 
Under the arch, then forth into blue day, 

Glide the processional windows on their way, 

And glimpse the stately folk who sit at ease 

To view the world like kings taking the seas 

In prosperous weather: drifting banners tell 

Their progress to the counties; with them goes 

The clamour of their journeyings; while those 

Who sped them stand to wave a last farewell. 











E. 


MOLE=-CATCHER 











































With coat like any mole’s, as soft and black, 

And hazel bows bundled beneath his arm, 

With long-helved spade and rush bag on his back, 
The trapper plods alone about the farm: 

And spies new mounds in the ripe pasture-land, 
And where the lob-worms writhe up in alarm 
And easy sinks the spade, he takes his stand 
Knowing the moles’ dark highroad runs below: 
Then sharp and square he chops the turf, and day 
Gloats on the opened turnpike through the clay. 
Out from his wallet hurry pin and prong, 

And trap, and noose to tie it to the bow; 

And then his grand arcanum}, oily and strong, 
Found out by his forefather years ago 

To scent the peg and witch the moles along. 

The bow is earthed and arched ready to shoot 
And snatch the death-knot fast round the first mole 
Who comes and snuffs well pleased and tries to root 
Past the sly nose peg; back again is put 

The mould, and death left smirking in the hole. 
The old man goes and tallies all his snares 

And finds the prisoners there and takes his toll. 





And moles to him are only moles; but hares 

See him afield and scarcely cease to nip 

Their dinners, for he harms not them; he spares 
The drowning fly that of his ale would sip 

And throws the ant the crumbs of comradeship. 
And every time he comes into his yard 

Grey linnet knows he brings the groundsel sheaf, 
And clatters round the cage to be unbarred, 

And on his finger whistles twice as hard.— 
What his old vicar says, is his belief, 

In the side pew he sits and hears the truth; 

And never misses once to ring his bell 

On Sundays night and morn, nor once since youth 
Has heard the chimes afield, but has hard tell 
There’s not a peal in England sounds so well. 


An elixir. 
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